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Forty-four Years in China 


An Appreciation of Sir John Jordan’s Forty-four years of Service as a British 
Consular and Diplomatic Official and as a Consistent and 


Devoted Friend of the Chinese People 


HOSK of us who have been 

in China a few years have 
observed that Chinese 
fairs travel in little cycles; 
that cach cycle seems to end 
where the other began, and that 
it the end of each, China seems 
to be poised on the brink of 
utter destruction. Most of us 
who return to our homes in the 
Qeeilent have little to predict of 
(Hines future and little hope 
to extend of her eventual re- 
reneri{ion. Those of us who are 
really interested in China’s wel. 
fare «60 Should, = therefore, take 
heart when a man who has spent 
nore than forty years in China 
—who with a shrewd and prac- 
ical rrand is in a position to 
review medern Chinese historv 
fom the time when her highest 
diicals believed that our home- 
ands were little islands in the 
ur seas. just off the fringes of 
(hina’s great bulk, inhabited by 
ipstart savages—dwells vith 
creat carnestness upon the good 
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By Rodney Gilbert 


The Right Honorable Sir JOHN NEWELL 
JORDAN, P.C., G.C.I.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary for 
Great Britain to the Republic of China, has 
retired and will leave Peking on March 3rd and 
will sail from Shanghai for England on March 6th. 
On the 10th of March, 1876, Sir John Jordan was 
appointed a Student Interpreter in China, so for 
a few days less than 44 years his interests have 
been officially centred in the affairs of China and 
his Government's relations with this country, and 
there is every reason to believe that for the rest of 
his life his personal sympathies and interests will 
be centred in the Chinese people to whom he is a 
most devoted friend after all these years of close 
association. His Government has shown its ap- 
preciation of his services in the many honours and 
decorations conferred upon him. We desire to 
express the appreciation which nearly every 


patriotic Chinese and certainly every Occidental 


resident in the Orient feels for his services to 
China, to the improvement of Sino-foreign rela- 
tions, and to future generations in China which 
will benefit by the liberal policy which he has 
preached and inaugurated. 
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their experience 


there is any people on earth 
whose opinions and actions are 
ruled by reason and experience, 
it is the Scotch-Irish. But they 
are a people ruled absolutely by 
their convictions, consistent in 
their adherence to such ideals as 
teaches them 
are sound and practical, and 
conscientious to the hmit of 
obstinacy in the pursuit of what 
they believe to be correct policy. 
Sir John Jordan has _ been 
throughout his career in China 
typicai and _ representative of 
his race; and as he now leaves 
China an optimist and a fond 
friend of the people whom he 
las seen and known from every 
angle, we can rest assured that 
he bases his hopes and _ his 
judgments upon his experience 
and upon reasonable deductions 
from his experience. 

The political creed of a mar 
who has been so long in China 
and whose opinions wil] pro- 
bably guide British policy in 


quaities of the Chinese people. and, as an intimate student 
! their many failures, still predicts for them complete 
mgencration and a great future under a competent demo- 
‘atic government. Sir John Jordan, who with unparalled 
‘perience in China and with a perfect memory can sit down 
nd wnfold over a cup of tea a perfect panorama of China’s 
Whole modern historv, is about to return to hig home 
helieving sincerely in China’s Worth and in her future. One 
has ' know him personally to be assured _ that sentiment 
pe not influence his judgment and that he is neither an 
Mealist nor an optimist in the invidious senses in which 
these terms are so often used. 

_ oir John Jordan was born and grew up a few miles 
Irom Belfast, in a part of Treland in which both ideals and 
‘hearies have to show practical and tangible results to be 
“eeried, and in which emotionalism has as little influence 
ver cudgment as in any known quarter of the earth. If 


the Far East for many years to come, will undoubtedly be of 
interest to everyone who is attempting to peer into the future 
of Oriental affairs. The burden of every report which Sir 
John Jordan has written to his home government in recent 
vears and the foundation upon which all of his advice to 
Chinese officials has been built is epitomized in the following 
brief credo, which has been given the writer by a British 
official who has had exceptional opportunities for severai 
vears to familiarize himself with all of the British Minister's 
correspondence and with his intimate thoughts as well : 


_ “The best interest of China is the best interest 
of the world. 
‘China is not really distracted with internal 
conflict—except on paper. 
* The credit of China is based in the soil and 
the people—both productive. 
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‘“‘Communications make unification possible 
in all branches. 

“China has no Government in the modern 
sense because she has never needed one before. 

“‘ China has always had effective local govern- 
ment and the representative, democratic Government 
will come with railways and other communications 
and educational mediums.” 

It is Sir John Jordan’s sincere belief that it will be to 
the ultimate advantage of every country which has, or hopes 
to have, commercial and financial interests in China to assist 
in the development of a strong, united and independent 
China, and that the only practical diplomacy will be such as 
is honestly designed to develop in this country the means of 
communications, the educational facilities, and the mediums 
of expression for China’s growing public cpinion which are 
essential to a democracy. Foreign interests, in his mind, 
coincide with China’s best interests, and the policy which 1s 
most helpful to China serves not only Great Britain but 
every other country which hopes to have a share in the 
development of the Far East. Twenty years ago the China 
policy of the Occidental powers was very far removed from 
any such standard. At that time it would have sounded 
dangerously unpractical; but now after a course in the new 
ethics evolved by the Great War, there does not seem to be 
much novelty in it. One has to realize that Sir John Jordan 
has preached this doctrine to Chinese officials and to foreign 
diplomats for a score of years to realize how original he has 
been in his policy, how consistent he has been, and how 
great a part he has played through his advices to his own 
government in reshaping the world’s attitude towards China. 


The Fruits of Straightforwardness 
Something of this every Chinese who has his country’s 


interests at heart now appreciates, but it would be untrue to 
say that all of Chinese officialdom understands the retiring 


Minister’s policy or that this attitude has endeared him to 
all. He has been too frank a critic of the shortcomings, the 


flagrant offenses against the public welfare and the still more 
flagrant weaknesses of many of China’s officials and _ politi- 
cians, who are notoriously their country’s worst enemies, to 
endear himself to them. 

The average Chinese official has cskout as deep an 
appreciation of the man who tells him the unadulterated 
truth as a child has of an unsweetened medicinal potion. 
The Chinese who is busy serving his own interests and con- 
cealing his faults, dearly loves the man who is blind to his 
crimes, blandly credulous of his impositions, tolerant of his 
criminal procrastinations, sympathetic with his weaknesses, 
and generally gullible and good natured. The man who 
bluntly brands his peculations as thefts, his evasions as lies, 
and who pounds the table when he would seek relief from 
an embarrassing situation in polite persiflage and delay, the 
Chinese official comes in time to fear wholesomely and to 
respect, but he has to know him many years indeed and to 
be wholly convinced of the honesty and friendliness of his 
motives, to value him either as an associate or as a friend. 
It has taken Chinese officialdom—even th- honest element 
in it—many years indeed to appreciate Sir John Jordan. 
Had he left this country ten years ago Peking would have 
heaved a sigh of relief and have prayed for a Jess capable 
and a more pliant man in the British Legation; but now one 
of the richest rewards for Sir John’s many years of hard 
work along the lines of straightforward dip!omacy, is certain- 
ly the consciousness that not only hundreds of the officials 
with whom he has associated, but thousands of truly pat: 
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riotic Chinese whom he has never met, 1«alize the services 
which he has done China, and are paying tribute to hiin jn 
their sincere regrets for his departure. 


To every Chinese who has really had his country’s in. 
terests at heart, Sir John Jordan has alweys been a mild. 
mannered, kind, approachable and sympathetic friend, lavish 
of his time and of his best work; but to thase who have heen 
self-seeking, who have deliberately opposed China’s develop. 
ment, he has always been a lowering and ominous spectre, 
whom they were only too eager to conjure eut of the Capital, 
This latter element is fairly well represented in Peking now 
and there is no doubt that there are many Chinese who will 
welcome a change of regimé in the British Legation, nor 
would there be any point in denying this since it redound, 
altogether to Sir John’s credit and, in the light of what we 
have written of Chinese officialdom’s taste in diplomats, is a 
sufficient explanation in itself of what is the matter with 
China. 


Early Days with Historical Personages 


Sir John Jordan was born on September 5, 1852, in a 
small seaside town about ten miles from felfast, and up to 
the time of his appointment a3 Student Interpreter in China 
he had not travelled very far afield from his native environ- 
ment. He took his degrees at Belfast Un:versity and subse. 
quently accepted an assistant professorship of classics. The 
desire to come to Japan prompted him to take the consular 
examinations, but after he and four others had passed the 
examination, only one appointment was available in Japan 
and Sir John, with the three fellow aspirants to consular 
dignities, came to China as a Student Interpreter, and before 
the year was out found himself establishe.1 in what is now 
the main office building of the Legation. 

Sir John’s memories of those early days are colored with 
personal impressions, and not so much with the _ political — 
significance of events anu people. There are not many per 
sons now living in Chins who remember him as a_ student. 
Perhaps Sir Alexander Hosie and Mr. Ku Hung-ming are — 
the only two residents »f Peking who are in a position to 
speak of Sir John Jordan’s student days. He is described as — 
an industrious student, and as a vigorous exponent, at the 
same time, of outdoor life. He rode a great deal, spent 
much of his time in the Western Hills, end is remembered 
as a tall and physically active young man. 

After the completion of his preliminary studies at the 
Legation, he held five minor consular positions in rapid suc- 
cession, and ten years after his arrival in China, having 
served his apprenticeshiv al] along the coasz from Newchwang 
to Canton, he returned to the legation as accountant in 1886, — 
and in this year attended, as one of Sir Thomas Wade's | 
suite, the second Imperial Audience granied to foreign min- 
isters in the history of China; and there ior the first time 
saw the Emperor Kwang Hsii seated in state and surrounded 
by all the panoply of the Manchu Imperial Court. He 
remembers principally that there was a great deal of formality 
and very little said, and that everyone was pleased to have 
the ceremony over with after the endless negotiation and | 
bickering about small ceremonial details, the place of re 
ception, and other matters which were considered of the. 
greatest importance in those days. He remembers seeing 
Tso Tsung-tang, whose military genius restored Kans and 
Turkestan to the Chinese Empire, and was impressed by the 
modesty and quiet manner of the little General. J rince 
Ching, who afterwards rose to supreme eminence in Chines? 
affairs, still figures in Sic John’s recollections as a young. 
man of small stature, remarkably neat and dapper in his 
dress, with a fresh complexion and bright red cheeks. 
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For ten years Sir John was a student at the legation in 
Peking, and was successively Accountant, Acting Assistant 
Chinese Secretary, Acting Chinese Secretary, Assistant 
(‘hinese Seeretary, again Acting Chinese Secretary, then 
Chinese Secretary, and finally Second Secretary of the Lega- 
tion. During this period no great questions arose, and there 
were no such stirring times as were to fcllow immediately 
before and after the Boxer trouble, but qjplomacy in China 
at that time presented peculiar difficulties, and at the sam2 
time, as Sir John points out, peculiar compensations. 


The Tsungli Yamén, the Office of Foreign Affairs, was 
ill little more than aa innovation, and the high Chinese 
dignitaries who were forced to assemble there and debate 
matiers with the diplomatic agents from abroad, were not 
inclined to make things easy for such people as interpreters 
and secretaries. In those days many of the high officials 
were from Hunan and other Southern provinces, and spoke 
atrocious dialects. They would open a question and discourse 
upon it to their hearts’ content, and then when a reply was 
made, and the unhappy Chinese Secretary, who was acting 
as interpreter, was making his best effort to put his response 
into zood and effective Chinese phraseology, the high minis- 
ters of state would gossip about their dinners and their 
clothes, asking the price of each other’s s‘lks and furs, and 
otherwise making matters as distracting and embarrassing 
for the speaker as possible. 


Sir John chuckles about these sessions now, and since 
he has always had a very genuine sense of humour, he 
probably chuckled in those days after is irritation had 
worn off, but 1¢ was in those gatherings that he acquired a 
distaste for Chinese pettyfogging, which has since inspired 
him to insist upon direct and straightforward discussions in 
the Waichaiopu. Sir John still protests, kuwever, that there 
was some satisfaction in fighting things out in the old 
Tsungh Yamén because when you had once reached a 
decision, you felt fairly certain that the, matter would go 
directly to the Emperor, and would receive his sanction, 
and in those days that was really the end of a question. 
When you saw the edict come out with the Imperial Seal 


npon it, you knew that there would be no quibble or debate. 


from the provinces, and that the settlement of whatever case 
von had brought rp, was thenceforth law in China. ‘“‘ It 
is very different now,’’ says Sir John, significantly. 


China’s Humiliation by Japan 


The next ten years cf Sir John Jordan's life were spent 
in l\orea. These were ten of the most interesting and 
thrilling years of China’s modern history—the period of the 
old Mmpress Dowager’s real autocracy. It was during this 
perod that the reformers influenced the Emperor, and tried 
to inaugurate radical changes in the Manchu regimé, for 
which the Emperor was incarcerated end the reformers 
either decapitated or exiled. The great Boxer movement, 
the period of foreign concession hunting that preceded it, 
and the period of chastisement for China that followed, all 


came within the epoch of Sir John’s atplomatic work in 
Korea. 


Before he left to take up his post as Consul-General at 
Seoul, however, he witnessed from Peking, China’s great 
huniliation at the hands of Japan. The Sino-Japanese War 
_ of 1894 was a great humiliation for China, and as Sir John 
savs, it was after China’s defeat that Chinese officials first 
bevan to think and talk in terms of millions. The elder Prince 
King, who had been in disgrace for some years, was recalled 
during the war, to favour, and took some part in the peace 
se''lement. Sir Jchn remembers this old man’s consterna- 
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tion when it was announced to him in a conference, that 
China would have to pay Japan an indemnity of Tis. 
230,000,000. The old man was very nearly in tears, and he 
made vain efforts to comprehend the figures, first in his 
mind and then on his fingers. Sir John contrasts this atti- 
tude of the Manchu guardian of the Exchequer, with the 
modern Chinese financier, who contracts loans simply by 
talking glibly in millions, and has no idea who will pay the 
interest, or who will repay the principal. The Manchus at 
least felt some public responsibility for the money which they 
handled, while the modern Chinese financier, as Sir John 
points out, lacks the same sense of responsibility, and is 


content in the realization that he will not be in office when 


the time comes for repayment. 

It was about this time that Sir John knew and saw much 
of Li Hung-chang. He remembers him as a somewhat over- 
rated and very conceited cfficial, whom he personally holds 
respoasible for initiating a system of Chinese diplomacy 
which he feels sure was the direct cause of China’s collapse 
and humiliation Li was the man who inaugurated the Chin- 
ese game of plaving one power against another, of making 
small concessions to each in the hope of getting substantia! 
support in resisting the claims of the others; and he regards 
Li Hung-chang’s trip to Russia, when he is said to have 
signed the mysterious Cassini Convention, as China’s first 
great diplomatic faux pas. 


Delightful Reminiscences of Korea * 


In Korea, Sir John Jordan was first appointed Consul- 
General, then in 1898, he became Chargé d’Affaires at the 
Korean Court, and in 1901 was appointed Minister. At the 
time of Sir John’s arrival in Seoul, the Russians were busy 
trying to discomfit both the Chinese and Japanese. This 
was the period in which all foreign powers were busy 
pledging themselves to maintain the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Korea, and during which the Korean potentates 
were equally busy trying to propitiate any and everyone who 
could help them in their troubles with both the Chinese and 
the Japanese. 

Sir John Jordan first met the Emperor of Korea in the 
bathroom of the Russian Legation, where the monarch was 
then in sanctuary. This was immediately after the murder 
of the Queen of Korea, and His Imperial Majesty was not 
inclined to reside in the Palace, so had taken 1efuge with 
the Russian plenipotentiary, who had accommodated him 
with quarters. Many things which have since been adver- 
tised to the world as gross burlesques upon government and 
justice in China, Sir John first saw in Korea. Bribery, 
corruption and intrigue were the daily order, opium was the 
national curse, and the farce of adviserships was played as 
it has never been played in China. Anyone who happened 
along and could get an introduction at Court, in a good suit 
of clothes, could get an advisership at $300 a month and a 
house. It was aregular thing in those days for retired 
French officers from Indo-China, who did not care to return 
to their homes, to come to Korea and take service with the 
Government in advisory capacities. | 

sir John remember:, with no little relish, the unique 
figure of General Clarence Greathouse, an American who 
had once had some standing and reputation in San Fran- 
cisco, and who contrived to gain no little influence over the 
Korean Emperor. For some years after Sir John’s arrival 
in Seoul, Russian diplomacy was energetic and insistent, but 
after the Russians. had obtained their lease of Port Arthur. 
they were less interestel in Seoul, and a Military Guard 
which the Russian Minister had supplied to the Emperor, 
was withdrawn. Genera! Clarence Greathouse then con- 
ceived the idea of having an International Bodyguard for 
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the Emperor. He called at the Palace, had a Mandate 
drawn up authorizing him to enlist such a guard, and per- 
suaded the Emperor to affix his own great black seal to the 
document. He then went to Shanghai, and enlisted, on the 


authority of the Emperor of Korea, twenty-seven picked 


men of various nationalities, all of whom were persons of 
education and previous good repute, who for one reason or 
another had turned soldiers of fortune o1 gentlemen rovers 
Fach was given a year’s contract and one fine day General 
Greathouse appeared in Seoul with twenty-seven handsome 
voung men, arrayed in frock coats, and all the appurtenances 
of fashion, and proceeded to introduce them at the various 
legations. Some were Americans, some British, some 
French, and there were some of other nationalities. Five of 
them were British, and when Genera] Greathouse lined them 
up in Sir John: Jordan’s reception room, the five British 
members of the guard, were in the foreground, and the 
General made a little speech, which he opened in this 
fashion: ‘‘Here they are, Mr. Jordan, fit to grace any 
lady’s parlor,’’ and as Sir John still admits, they certainly 
looked the part, and acted it. At the end of the day Gen- 
eral Greathouse was congratulated upon his achievement, 
and all Seoul was prepared to receive the guardsmen into 
its mest select social coteries, but the guardsmen had other 
plans and displayed other inclinations. They proceeded to 
paint the Korean capital red, and celebrated their arrival in 
a fashion which was absolutely unprecedented, even in 4a 
town which had entertained a Russian bodyguard. Day and 
night for three weeks the city reverberated with their festi- 
vities, and General Clarence Greathouse was driven nearly 
to distraction, trying to round them up and refit them for 
the parlors of Seoul. In this he failed utterly, and after the 
various legations had conferred upon the matter and had 
consulted with the Korean Emperor, the twenty-seven 
gentlemen were paid their salaries for a year and were re- 
quested to leave, their riddance being considered cheap at 
any price. 

While Sir John was British Minister in Seoul, he was 
also China’s chief diplomatic representative in that capital. 
In this capacity his chief collaborator was Mr. Tang Shao-yi, 
and Sir John gratefully testifies that he was a most assiduous 
and conscientious worker, correct in all his attitudes, and 
extremely helpful in every respect. It was during these ten 
years that he came to know and greatly admire Marquis Ito 
and Baron Hayashi. He and Hayashi became fast friends 
and he has continued to be a staunch admirer of this con- 
scientious Japanese diplomat. He firmly believes that if 
Baron Ito had lived, Japan’s policy on the mainland, would 
have been utterly different, and that Havashi has been called 
upon to play a part, botn in Korea and China, which is 
directly counter to his principles. 

In Korea Sir John learned to have the same sympathetic 
interest in that country’s welfare and in the Korean people 
which he has since displayed in China. He says that the 
power of the Koreans to demonstrate, and to organize the 
kind of pacific resistance which is now baffling the Japanese 
administration, has been no surprise to him, and that even 
in the old days it was the custom for the populace to come 
and sit in silent masses before the Palace, by way of protest 
against measures of which they did not approve. Opium 
and official corruption had, at the time of his residence, how- 
ever, eaten into the very fibre of their Government, and their 
officials showed pathetically little ability as executives. 
There is no doubt that in his attitude towards evils and 
malpractice in China, Sir John Jordan has always had in 
the back of his mind his knowledge of Korea and the reasons 
for Korea’s downfall. If the Chinese had as good an under- 
standing of Korea’s modern history as Sir John has, they 
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would perhaps be as impatient of their own tendencies to- 
wards degeneracy as Sir John Jordan has frequently been. 

The British Legation at Seoul was withdrawn in ihe 
early spring of 1906, ani Sir John Jordan went home on a 
furlough. On May 31, 1906, he was appointed Minister to 
China. From this position he was practically retired in 
1916. It will be observed that his career up to this time was 
marked in even decades. He served ten years’ apprenticeship 
as Student Interpreter, Vice-Consul, and the like; then ten 
vears in the legation doing routine work of the Secretariat: 
then ten years in Korea, and finally ten years in China as 
Minister. Throughout these forty years he had been regar ied 
as arm exemplary British official, scrupulously careful of 
British interests, and an efficient official agent. The few 
years which Sir John Jordan has served over these four 
decades, have been sufficient to give everyone in the Far 
East a very different impression of him from anything gained 
before, and have really been the years in-which he has come 
to be appreciated. It is well to emphasize this before return- 
ing to a review of his career as Minister from 1906 to 1916. 
It is on his achievements in these ten years that Sir John 
Jordan himself dwells when he is reviewing his own career, 
which by the way, he does with peculiar reluctance, and with 
a marked disinclination to say anything about himself. If 
vou were to ask him pointblank what he has done for China, 
he would reply with some hesitancy that the two achieve- 
ments which have really given him satisfaction are the sup- 
pression of the opium trade, and the establishment of the salt 
gabelle. Without any view to belittling these works, most 
of his intimate friends would probably agree that he has 
made a much deeper impression upon China, and has had 
much more to do with the construction of a vital British 
policy in China, during the few vears that he has been back 
from what was popularly believed to be his retirement, than 
in all the previous four decades. This will bear later 
cussion. 


(1is- 


Sir John’s Idea of Yuan Shih-kai 


During the period cf his ministry in Peking, nothing 
made so profound an impression upon Sir John Jordan's 


mind, not even the revolution, as the personality of Yuan 


Shih-kai. Sir John believes that he is the greatest Chinese 
whom he has met in China during his long residence, and 
that he was the most sincere Chinese patriot. While we 
were Walking circles about the tombs of the Empress 
Dowager’s ancestors, west of Peking, a few weeks ago, Sir 
John said with unusual energy and conviction: ‘‘That man 
would have given his life for his country at any time, and in 
fact he did give his life for his country at the end.’’ The 
British Minister had an intimate knowledge of all the negotia- 
tions which ended in the final abdication of the Manchus. 
and the creation of the Republic. He avers stoutly that at 
this time Yuan Shih-kai showed every consideration for the 
Manchus, that he siade every effort to stave off the collapse, 
and that realizing the trend of Tang Shao-yi’s negotiations 
with the South, and the growth of support to the Southern 
cause, he was most earnestly concerned with making good 
terms for the Manchus, and that he had little or no desire {o 
be President of the new republic. In the initiation of the 
monarchy movement, Sir John believes that Yuan Shih-_kai 
himself had little part, and that he was the victim of the 
machinations of his trusted agents. While the monarchy 
was under consideration, Sir John’s advice was franl:ly 
sought, usually by the men who were the most insistent 
advocates of it, and in his interviews with these agents, “ir 
John consistently advised against Yuan's assumption of 
Imperial dignities. He believes that Yuan Shib-kai’s desth 
was almost deliberate, that he died because he felt that he 
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had made a mistake, and that he was an obstacle to China’s 


further progress. He describes Yuan Shih-kai as a man of 
supreme administrative ability, and of a profound wunder- 
standing of China’s fundamental needs. He does not believe 
that he was an intellectual giant, but he persists in his con- 
viction that he was more far-sighted and more patriotic than 
any Chinese official whom he has ever known. 


The Great Anti-Opium Campaign 


If there is any one material achievement for which 
every Chinese should rewember Sir John Jordan gratefully, 
it should be the abolition of the opium trade. Moral and 
spiritual services are intangible; it is soon forgotten, as one 
set of officials succeeds another, that a man by precept or 
advice may have rendered valuable service, but when an 
end was put to the opium traffic it was as visible and as 
marked an accomplishment as a victory in open battle and in 
this particular feat good generalship was as conspicuous as it 
ever is in war. For several generations Great Britain had 
doggedly maintained the night of her traders to import opium 
into China. ‘This stand had been taken when the ships and 
merchants of all nations participated in the trade and when 
all commerce in China ha! to be protected by gunboats. But 
in Jatter years the bulk of the opium imported was grown in 
India, British subjects had almost a monopoly upon the im- 
port and of course Great Britain bore the whole burden of 
the responsibility for making the drug available to the Chin- 
ese people. The interested merchants argued that opium did 
the Chinese little or no harm in the first place and that the 
crowth of native oplum was unchecked throughout the _pro- 
vinces so that a restriction of the import would simply be a 
restriction upon free competition and would prove of no 
henefit to China. 

sir John Jordan had his own ideas about the effects of 
opium upon the Chinese people. He had lived in too close 
touch with the Chinese to be deceived by any specious argu- 
ments about the harmlessness of the drug to Orientals, and 
ior years he worked to reach an understanding with the 
Chinese by which they would agree to suppress native plant- 
ing as foreign imports were decreased. In 1911, after a long 
diplomatic battle with the Indian Government, which at first 
opposed his plans stubbornly, Sir John had the satis‘action 
ol signing an agreement with the Chinese Government 
which provided for a schedule of reductions in imports and 
In native opium growing which was to have extended over a 
period of ten years. The Chinese were given an opportunity, 
however, to hasten the suppression as they saw fit, and in the 
ensuing years Sir John provided for inspections of the pro- 
vinces by British consular officials and did everything in his 
power to keep the Chinese to their part of the bargain. 
That they did stick to their bargain and that they did 
remarkably well is a tremendous satisfaction to the retiring 
Minister as he looks back over his career. Opium is not 
gone altogether from China, but the British trade is at an 
end, and while native opium is grown in remote districts 
and under the protection of corrupt officials, still Sir John 
conidently believes that it can never revive as a legitimate 
rade and that as the government becomes more centralized 
ind as communications improve, the Chinese, knowing what 
they were able to accomplish in the past, will easily sup- 
Press all growth and traffic in the interior. 

__-\t the close of ten years’ service as Minister, satisfied 
With having dealt the opium trade a death blow and with 
the reorganization cf the Salt Gabelle which was achieved 
throngh the Consortium loan to Yuan Shih-kai, Sir John 
Jor-lan returned to England, ostensibly to retire. He carried 
with him a high regard for the men who had assisted him 
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in the negotiations for the reforms in the Salt Admunistra- 
ticn. and was particularly grateful to the American Minister, 
the late Mr. Calhoun, who after giving him the strongest 
possible support at a time when the Germans were eager to 
assume the direction of the Gabelle, was prohibited by his 
Government from taking any further interest in the loan, 
from which, as everyone knows, American support was 
finally withheld. Sir John speaks fervently of Mr. Calhoun 
as one of the best diplomatic representatives which any 
country has ever sent to China. 


Sir John’s Policy Towards China 


Sir John returned to London in the third year of the 
war and was there through the most critical period. He 
had not been at home long, however, when the Foreign 
Office discovered that he was still needed in China, and aiter 
The announcement in @ 
number of Far Eastern papers that he was finally retired 
and that there was no thought whatever of*sending him back 
to the Orient, was not at all to his taste, and, according to 
his friends, had not a little to do with bringing him back. 


The war which he saw at close range made a profound 
impression upon him. It did not in any sense embitter him 
or make him intolerant, but, as a naturally thoughtful man, 
believing in honest and just diplomacy, it made him more 
thoughtful and gave him greater courage in advancing his 
opinions upon what just diplomacy in the East should be 
The deference shown to his judgment at home and the 
prestige which his reappointment gave him very probably 
had their effect upon his mind and warranted him in 
greater independence of action and in a more outspoken 
statement of his opinions upon events in the East in his 
despatches to the Foreign Office. A rest from the immediate 
cares of his office and a perspective upon Chinese affairs 
from the homeland also gave him an opportunity to evolve 
clearly in. his own mind a policy which made China’s good 
coincide with the best interests of the rest of the world. 
He had no sooner returned to China than both Chinese 
officials and the foreigners who came in touch with him 
realized that they had to do with a much bigger man and 
with a much more liberal, optimistic man than they had 
known before, but with one no less intolerant of official sins 
and foibles. He made it a point to see much more of the 
Chinese personally, called them into conferences and debated 
with them, invited them to his house—the leaders of aill 
parties and all factions—-and preached to them of the course 
of development which he wag convinced China ought to take 
and of the means that might be employed to advance her 
interests. He preached railways and other communica- 
tions. he preached education, he deplored the habit of living 
upon easily acquired foreign loans into which the Govern- 
ment had fallen, and he bitterly condemned ,the militarists 
and their tactics in his country. 

He was one of the staunchest supporters of the theory 
that no money and no arms should come into China until 
order and a reasonably good government had been evolved, 
which public opinion should control; and when the embargo 
was put upon arms and money last March, it was largely at 
his suggestion and through his diplomacy. He has had 
many disappointments in his long career, but none of them 
has ever driven him to despair. After China’s failure to make 
good her claims at the peace conference he was despondent, 
but his belief in China and his conviction that 1.0 set-back 
could do her incurable harm, revived; and after a summer 
of gloom, when he was very loth to discuss international 
politics at all and had even less to say to the Chinese than 
to foreigners, his hopes revived. He saw much of the Chin- 
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ese about Christmas time, again bringing them to his house 
to argue over the whole field of politics and diplomacy with 
them, and in the convention, of the British Chambers of 
Commerce at Shanghai he took the liveliest possible interest 
and spoke vigorously of his policy and his hopes. He con- 
fesses that he is often disappointed in the Chinese, that the 
follies of the Government depress him, but he always comes 
back to the firm assertion that, ‘‘ after all, the Chinese are 
a wonderful people and a good people.” 

Sir John Jordan is personally a man, who without the 
slightest assumption of cificia: dignity or pose, has natural 
dignity. He is an approachable man, mild mannered, 
patient and deliberate in the discussion of any subject, and 
not dogmatic, though a firra champion of his own ideas. 
His sense of humour prompts him to much table talk and 
the telling of many anecdotes, in which, after making light 
of some big personage whom he has at some time seen 1m 
a Indicrous situation, he always sobers a little and in wistful 
retrospect recalls, some good quality or some well-meaning 
act of the person with whose foibles he has Just ben regaling 
his friends. 

He will tell how the old reprobates of the Tsungli 
Yamén used to receive their foreign visitors, who were in 
those days ever unwelcome, in open pavilions on windy 
winter days and while they were snugly wrapped in their 
furs and rugs, take pleasure in seeing the foreign diplomats 
shrivel up, grow restless under the excessive cold and then 
beat their retreat. And when he has finished painting them 
in such a light, he will remind his hearers that this or that 
one was really a true patriot and, poor fellow, did his best 
for China, and that some other came to an undeserved end. 
He will tell how amusing it was, about the time of the 
Chungking Convention. to find Sir John Walsham sitting 
- in his chair on the road to the Western hills, left to his own 
devices by the coolies to whom he could not talk and who 
had dumped him down because they were tired; and then 
he will soberly tell you something very fine about Sir John 
Walsham. His sense of humour is never of the acidy vanety 
and mild as it is he always tempers it with some sober and 
kindly comment. 

It is difficult to write of Sir John Jordan being missed 
and his going regretted without falling into an obituary tone. 
No one who knows him or the esteem in which he is held 
by his Government believes that his influence is going to 
be forever removed from Far Eastern Affairs. No one wishes 
to imply by excessive lamentations over his departure, that 
after more than forty years of service he does not deserve 
rest and relaxation from the routine duties of his office, or 
that by leaving China at the. height of his usefulness he is 
leaving either the Chinese or his colleagues in the lurch; 
but, however, ready we may be to grant that he will be of 
better service at home, and that with his family, he may 
be happier there, we are still fully entitled to register our own 
personal regrets for the imminent loss of direct and personal 
contact with him. Those who have always looked to him 
to assume competent leadership in every big work that was 
to be done in Peking, those who have gone to him for moral 
support in difficult times, those who have taken their theories 
and their schemes of reform to him to have them tested in 
the alembic of his superior experience and his perfect 
understanding of Chinese affairs, will all miss him, perhaps 
more than many of them anticipate. Those who have 
chatted and dined with kim, and particularly those who have 
walked and talked with him, whether in his brisk routine 
exercises on the wall or in his strolls in the country, will 
mourn his loss; for while the world is small and communi 
cations are remarkably good from one side of the globe to 
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the other, those who appreciate the value of a real personality 
know how true it is that language was invented to discuise 
ideas and to conceal seniiment and how unsatisfactory it is 
going to a man for guidance or moral support through the 
medium of the mails when they are a month or more in 
transit. 

As a British diplomat in China Sir John Jordan hag 
been particularly valuable to his country because he had 
personality and character, and for this reason he will be 
hard to replace. A marked personality is of more value in 
China than in any country in the world. The right man 
can settle in a few minutes’ quiet discussion with a Chinese 
official what a whole commission of technical experts of 
commonplace stamp cannot do. A single diplomatic agent 
who has the happy faculty of making a deep impression 
upon the minds of the Chinese whom he meets is worth more 
to a Government than the most elaborate consular system. 
Sir John Jordan has always had this faculty and for this 
reason his going is a particularly heavy loss to British 
interests in China. He was a man who could get things 
done because he was one whom the Chinese could not dismiss 
from their minds and ignore. For this reason as much as 
any other, hundreds of Chinese are going to regret his home- 
going deeply and sincerely, and for the same reason, many 
others, whose careers and motives will not bear inspection, 
are going to rejoice. 


There is bound to ke a time, however, when all of 
China will see Sir John Jordan’s career im perspective and 
will appreciate his services. ‘They will not only realize that 
he made possible the reorganization of their Salt Adminis. 
tration, that he did away with opium, that he gave his 
moral support to the revolution and fostered democracy, that 
he opposed Yuan Shih-kai’s flight at the throne though he 
admired him more than any Chinese whom he had ever met, 
that he gave every encouragement in his power to the | 
extension of railways, education and to the liberal expression 
of public opinion in China, that he dropped from his con- 
sideration the matter of Spheres of Influence and upheld with 
all his strength the independence and integrity of China— 
they will not only realiz> and appreciate all this, but they 
will also understand that he hag been a powerful factor in — 
reshaping foreign policy in China and in making it appar- — 
ent to the Occident that a united China with a democratic 
government, which was in turn based upon the expressed 
will of the Chinese people, in whom he so sincerely believes, — 
is essential to the advancement of all Occidental interests — 
on this side of the globe and to the peace and well being of 
the whole world. This has always been his creed and his | 
policy, but in the twilight of his career, enjoying the con- _ 
fidence of his own Government and the prestige of a white 
haired old gentleman in China, he has been able to devote 
nearty all of his time and energies to the shaping of British 
policy in conformity with these ideas, and in so doing has — 
done China a service which will never be fully appreciated | 
unti] the strong central Chinese government of hig dreams 
has actually come into being in response to the demand of 
an enlightened Chinese people. 








Mr. Frederick Moore has been selected to manage the 
publicity campaign for General Wood in connection with the | 
U.S. Presidential election. This selection «mes as gratifying 
news to his old friends in the Far East where he served for | 
several years as correspondent of the ‘‘Associated Press.” 
During the war he was in France as correspondent of the ‘‘Ne¥ 
York Tribune,” and won great credit for his exceptionally able 
work at the Peace Conference. 
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China’s Engineering Feats; Her Rivers and Roads 


CCORDING to ancient custom most ideas im 
A China come in fives. One might substitute 
‘““funf’’ for ‘“‘drei’’ in the German saying and 


apply it to Cathay. Life consists in the five relation- 
ships: between sovereign and subject, husband and wife, 
parent and child, brother and brother, fmend and friend. 
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” Photo: Dr. C. K. Edmunds. 
China’s Niagara . 
The Yellow River tumbling into a Marrow gorge and forming 
the Lungwang (Dragon King) Falls. 


There are five classes of society, five orders of nobility, five ° 


rites, five degrees of mourning, the five-clawed dragon (which 
doesn’t exist) and the so-called five-colored porcelain (which 
isn't five-colored!). There are the five elements: metal, 
wood, water, fire, earth; though the all surrounding air is 
omitted! There are the five senses, the five virtues, the five 
planets, five colors, five musical notes and the five classics, 
the learning of which by a cast-iron method has in several 
hundred years wasted enough energy for ten millenniums of 
trus education. There are the five races, the five cereals, the 
five seasons and of special value to the traveller the five points 


of the compass: North, East, South, West and Centre; in- 
dicating that it is just as important to know where you are as 
it is to get your direction ! 

Thus writes Dr. Charles Keyser Edmunds, PH.D., in an 
extremely interesting paper, published in the “‘Journal of the 
North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, on his jour- 
neys through China as Observer-in-charge of the Magnetic 
Survey of China, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1906- 


‘1917. Dr. Edmunds entitles his paper ‘Thirty Thousand 


Miles in China,’’ and under the risk of being considered too 
artificial presents his subject according to the ancient rule of 
five as mentioned above. 

From his paper we take the liberty of reproducing a few 
outstanding facts of general interest. 

He gives as the five sacred mountains: Taishan, in 
Shantung, Hengshan in Hunan, Wutaishan in Shansi, Omei- 
shan in Szechuan, and Hwashan in Shensi. All of these he 
has visited. Omei is the highest (10,000-ft.), and affords the 
greatest variety of scenery, Hwashan (6000) presents the most 
interesting ascent because of the steepness of the artificial way 
prepared for devotees, while Taishan (5000) has the most 
valuable historical connection with China’s Chief Sage, Con- 
fucius, who ascended this mount about 500 B.C. Each bears 
numerous temples and each is visited annually by thousands 
of pilgrims from near and far. | 


China’s Five Great Engineering Feats 


In his travels the five great engineering feats of the Chin- 
ese were inspected by Dr. Edmunds, and these he gives as 
follow :— 

1.—The Great Wall, begun as early as 240 B.c. and added 
to as late as A.D. 1547, to keep out invaders who nevertheless 
have made an effective entry, has been followed for long dis- 
tances in widely separated sections of its tortuous course of 
1,250 miles. 

2.—The Grand Canal, the oldest and longest artificial 
waterway in the world, built in three sections in three different 
periods (from 550 B.c. to A.D. 1283) and finally completed 
for the inland transport of grain from Hangchow in the South 
to the Capital in the North, has been traversed practically 
from end to end of its 1,000 miles, in spite of the dilapidated 
condition of its northern section. 

3.—The Hangchow Bore Wall, built about a.p. 915 and 
still protecting millions from a twice-daily flood from the sea, 
has, though less known impressed me as worthy of a greater 
share of fame than the Grand Canal or the Great Wall, because 
of the dynamic difficulties to be overcome in the construction 
of 180 miles of a wall which so effectively shuts out one of the 
most gigantic and powerful tidal bores in the world. 

4.—The exceedingly clever and extensive irrigation sys- 
tem of Kwanhsien inaugurated probably about 200 B-c. and 
still responsible for so much of the prosperity of Szechuan has 
been investigated from the headwaters of the Min that 
feeds it to the by-canals of the Chengtu plain where it supports 
millions on what would otherwise be barren land. 

5.—The brine wells of Tzeliutsing also in Szechuan, sunk 
by hand to a depth of 3,000 feet and operated by crude 
machinery with water-buffalo as the motive power have been 
seen and marvelled at. Dating, as some of the wells do, from 
as early as A.D. 250 this region still supplies an enormous 
quantity of that most essential commodity, which in China is 
the Government’s one monopoly, salt, which under the recent 
administration of Sir Richard Dane has added so greatly to 


- the nation’s revenue. 
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Note, please, three significant characteristics of these 
engineering feats: Each is of fairly ancient origin; each is of 
great magnitude; and each is a work of utility, all but one 
(1.e. the Great Wall) being of important use to-day. Contrast 
these with the useless monuments which the ancient Egyptians 
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, Photo :Dr, C.K. Edmiids, 
The Gorge at the Lungwang Falls 
It is estimated that the water is 200 feet deep in this narrow 
gorge which carries the whole volume of the Yellow River. 





have left as marks of their former prowess and you will readily 
adimit the superiority of the Chinese. Remember too that the 
Chinese are the only great nation to-day that has survived 
from any remote past. 


The Five Rivers of First Importance 


Waterways both natural and artificial are tremendously 
used wherever available and China for the most part is well 
supplied. Of rivers one thinks first of the mighty Yangtze, a 
veritable aorta of trade that traverses the entire width of China 
proper from Tibet to the sea, and is navigable for ocean-going 
vessels for 600 miles, by smaller steamers for 400 more and 
by still smaller steamers for another stretch of 400 miles, while 
junks of fair size can proceed stil! another 100 miles or eco. 
he navigation beyond the first 1,000 miles is, however, quite 
precarious. 
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We think secondly of the Si Kiang or West River and 
its tributaries in South China. Rising in Yunnan this stream 
is a great river by the time it reaches the Kwangsi-Kwangiung 
border. Marked in its upper and middle courses by fine gor. 
ges and in its lower course by a magnificently fertile delta, 
it is navigable for coasting vessels as far «s Canton and for 
smaller steamers as far as: Wuchow while launches ascend the 
higher counses of its tributaries as well as of the main stream 
for another 150 miles or sc and smaller craft go clear to the 
Western boundary of Kwangsi and to the Northern boundary 
of Kwangtung. This river svstem is second in importance 
only to that of the Yangtze from an economic point of view. 

Next in importance is the Han, which Joins the Yangtze 
at Hankow. This rises on the Shensi-Szechuan boundary, 
It is navigated by small steamers as far as Siangyang a dis. 
tance of 3U0 miles, and during summer by cargo boats and 
houseboats and by smaller craft in all seasons up to Hanchung 
600 miles further. In its course across Shensi it traverses 
abrupt gorges and its bed is rock-stream. It becomes readily 
navigable only at Laohokow where it widens rapidly to a width 
of 2,600 feet. Further down it again narrows and at. its 
mouth is but 200 feet wide in low-water season. In this lower 
part of its course, it has the peculiar feature enjoyed also by 
the Yellow River, of a bed higher than the adjoining plain so 
that embankments are necessary. During the summer the 
water-level of the Han rises 20 feet, sometimes more, above 
the adjacent plain. 


Of the Yellow River one can hardly speak as of a high- 
way; for the most part it is useless except as a@ means of 
urainage and irrigation, and is one of the most unmanageable 
rivers in the world. In length it-is but little inferior to the 
Yangtze, being 2,500 miles. 


Rising in Tibet it is slready a stream 200 yards wide when 
it enters north-western Kansu where its bed is 8,000 feet 
above sea level from which it drops 5,000 feet in its north- 
easterly passage across the province. From Kansu the Yellow 
River runs north to the high lan. of Mongolia where its course 
Is change to almost due east. At Hokow the river turns 
sharpiv to the south and continues in that direction for about 
$80 miles until if is joined near Trmgkwan by the River Wei 
and turns again sharply to the east. 





Photo: Dr. C. K. Edmu nis. 
The Yumenkow Gorge 


The Yellow River has its gorges as well ag the Yangtze. This 
one is ten miles long. 


The Wei rises in Eastern Kansv and flows south-eactlv 
to Shensi, and crosses that prevince in a nearly straight line 
from west to east. Its well-watered valley was the birth-plice 
of Chinese civilization and is fulj of relies of the past. It has 
also the reputation of being the most fertile land in China. 
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about nine miles from the river on its right bank, and half- 
way across the province, stands the great city of Sian. 


The Yellow River 


At the Tungkwan bend the bed of the Yellow River 1s 
-+i|| 1,300 feet above sea-level At the Sanmen rapids, which 
no boat can ascend, the river again enters the hills, to leave 
them finally at Mengching, a place above Menghsien, in 


Honan, about 20U miles below T'ungkwan. Here the great 
river, running from four to six miles an hour, finds itself on 
the level plain, with still 400 miles to go before it can reach 
the sea. 





Photo : Dr, C. K. Edmunds 
A small fall down which boats are lowered. The two posts at the 
lop of the cascade are used with hawsers for the lowering of the boats. 


This is where it is most to be dreaded, because the mud 
and sand carried down by its stream have actually raised the 
bed of the river until it is several yards above the level of the 
‘urrounding country. Consequently there are few important 
oWns on its banks. At its crossing with the Grand Canal, 


ts bed is 16 feet above the level of the Canal. 


uring the whole known historical period, this river has 
requently changed its course for the last 350 miles. These 


changes have swept over a fan-shaped area of 60 degrees in 
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one of the most densely populated and highly cultivated 
regions in all China, and have, consequently caused great loss 
of life both directly by flood, and indirectly by consequent 
famine through destruction of standing crops as well as of 
stored food supplies. This has earned for it the title of 
‘“China’s Great Sorrow.’’ | 

To hinder its overflowing, embankments hem it in, some 
nearer, others farther, ranging one behind another at variable 
distances. In this manner, if one gives way, another prevents 
the inundation. In their present state, these works are still 
very inefficient, the dykes being weak and constructed with 
materials that offer insufficient resistance. 


» 


China’s Niagara 


Nowhere throughout its length is the Yellow River navig- 
able without difficulty. Its highest reaches are rock strewn 
and only rafts can be used with any degree of safety. In the. 
long southward reach between Shansi and Shensi navigation 
in crude boats can be accomplished downstream but only with 
considerable difficulty owing to the many rapids, and at one 
point navigation is completely interrupted by the young Nia- 
gara of Lungwang or Dragon King, 250 miles below Paote. 
Above the falls the river is about 200 yards wide, and the 
channel is broken up by rocky ledges. The bulk of the water, 
a tumbling mass of a coffee colour, flecked with foam, plunges 
into @ narrow crack in its bed near the Shensi shore. The 
depth of the fall is about 60 feet, but the bottom is a seething 
cauldron which cannot properly be seen owing to the clouds 
of spray that rise from it. The remainder of the water falls 
into the same fissure at right angles to the main fall in a series 
of cascades 500 yards long. There is a spot some distance 
below the fall where, standing on the roadway by the river- 
bank and looking upstream, one sees a cloud of blue mist rising 
from the middle of the water without apparent cause, while 
at one’s feet the whole volume of a great river rushes for three 
miles down a narrow canyon in places not more than 15 yards, 
and nowhere more than 40 yards wide. 

A day’s journey below the falls is the famous Lungmen 
gorge, ending in the straits of Yumenkow. This gorge is 
about 10 miles long. The river is a deep, still stream 150 
yards wide, and races between precipices of reddish-grey sand- 
stone 800 feet high. Above the precipices the cone-shaped tops 
of the hills covered with green scrub rise for another 800 feet. 
At Yumenkow the banks contract to 50 yards, and upon each 
side of the strait there is a fine temple. Coming down-stream, 
when one’s boat rushes through this strait there is a striking 





j hoto Dr. C. K. ORE 
A Boat on its way Down the Falls 
These boats are made on the Upper Yellow River and are floated 
down to Honan Province, laden with products, and are there broken 
up and sold as lumber. The planking is about 11-in. thick. 
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transformation, the river suddenly leaving the hills and spread- 
ing out over a sandy flat to a breadth of three miles. 

At Yumenkow coal brought by mulepack from the mines 
of Southern Shansi is loaded on so-called ‘‘Honan’’ barges, 
curiously bedecked with bells, which carry their cargoes to 
Tungkwan and also up the Wei. 
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Photo: Dr. C. K. Edmunds. 
A Yellow River Gorge 
This view is taken between Hokow and Paotao, the formation 
being red sandstone. 


In its lower reachcs the Yeilow River is really navigable 
only in two stretches: to the north of Honan and in the last 
25 miles of its course. But even in these parts shoals prevent 
boats except of very light draft from passing. The control of 
the Yellow River is to-day one of the most pressing of China’s 
physical problems. Experience has shown that the dyking of 
such rivers is insuflicient and u]most futile. 


Five Kinds of Highways 


There are five principal kinds of highways in China, just 
as elsewhere in the world; though up till now the relative 
importance of certain ones is much greater in China than in 
most other countries: Waterways, footpaths, pack trails, 
cart roads and railways. Roughly speaking China is a-Country 
of no good roads. The chief reasons are not far to seek. In 
the great delta regions of the West and Yangtze Rivers, in the 
best sections of the great plain and in Szechuan, land is so 
valuable for cultivation that as little as possible ig spared for 
highways. Then, too, these are the very regions where the 
population is so dense and labor so cheap that most transport 
on land is by human bearers who need only a footpath. And, 
finally, the frequency of waterways on which the cheapness of 
transport in boats of all sizes controls the situation for both 
short and long hauls even up stream. 

In the south the highways ure mere “‘single-file’’ footpaths 
on the tops of low ridges between cultivated fields. In some 
sections these are paved with stone slabs. The only native 
carts I have seen south of the Yangtze are the long slung ox- 
carts in the southern part of the Jsland of Hainan and the high 
hung ox-carts of mid Hunan, and of these the chief part ‘s 
their ‘‘squeak.’’ In the Yangtze basin, Central China, and 
especially Shantung, wheelbarrows are used both for passen- 
gers and for goods; and some of these affairs are veritable 
‘“ships o’ the land.’’ In some sections of the Chengtu plain 
in Szechuan smaller one-passenger Jow slung barrows were en- 
countered and used, though the sedan-chair is the ‘‘palace car’’ 
here as in most parts of China. In these regions the roads are 
generally wider than in the south, but hardly any better. 

In the north generally, both east and west, carte are much 
used. Village and city streets as well as roads are hence of 2 
better width than in the south. Throughout mountainous 
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regions pack animals, usually mules or donkeys, are used, 
though in some regions human carriers alone can Negoiiate 
their way. While across the desert regions camels are the 
monarchs of the road. 

in some regions, as in the loess country, the roads have 
become deep ruts worn below the general level of the lard to 
a depth of 10, 20, 30 and even 70 feet! And these in the dry 
season are dusty beyond description and in rainy weather are 
deep in mud of a peculiar stickiness. 

Along with the development of railways China needs jm. 
proved roads everywhere. 


: Five Sorts of Native Transport 


There are, as might be expected, five sorts of native 
transport ; some though few of them conld be called transports 
of deiight ! which I have used extensively, as follows : 

I.— Boats : junks, houseboats, triple-deck passage boats, 
canoes, slipper boats, footpower boats (2 kinds: rotary and 
direct), sampans, cargo boats and rafts, engine-driven, rowed, 
towed, yulowed, sailed and poled. In many provinces. 

II.—Carts : closed and open, narrow (3 ft. 6 in.) and wide 
(6 ft. 8 in.), drawn by one, two or three animals (not counting 
the driver!) and always springless. In North China especially, 

JiJ.—Wheelbarrows : single platform, double-sided, smal] 
Wheeled, large wheeled, pushed by man, pulled by man or 
donkey or both, sometimes aided with a sail. In Central and 
North China. Avoided by me as much ag possible. 

IV.—Bipeds : men and women, with loads carried on the 
back, across the shoulder at the two ends of a balanced rod, 
or between two carriers using one pole or two parallel poles. 
Sedan-chair, two, three or four bearers; mountain chair, two. 
three or four. In every province. 

V.—Quadrupeds: Horses, mules, donkeys, oxen, cows, 
camels and yak; with or without pack saddles, but for riding 
purposes always with a foreign saddle. Used for riding, pack 


or draft or for carrying a chair or litter slung between two 
In Northern and Western China. 


animals. 
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Photo : Dr. C. K. Edmunds 
Mouth of the Yumenkow Gorge 
the mouth of this narrow gorge the Yellow River 
immediately assumes a width of some five miles. 


Outside 


During the travel by cart, mulepack or carriers I have for 
the most part gone myself on foot, partly from preference and 
partly to insure a more gentle transport of the chronometer 
in my belt or hand. 

One of the most remarkable developments in the way of 
more rapid transportation in China has been the instal!atio2 
of so-called ‘‘launch trains,’’ especially in the middle and 
lower sections of the Grand Canal and throughout the Cantot 
delta. For instance, in the custom house at Canton hundreds 
of steam launches are registered as towing between it a0. 
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neigi:boring cities and villages, and anywhere distant from 10 
1) 100 miles. These launch-trains are exceedingly well pat- 
ropized both for passengers and for freight. Launch building 
ghip-vards have been rapidly developed in Shanghai, Canton 
and elsewhere. But, for the more rapid and adequate develop- 
men: of that class of communication upon which so much 
depends for the building together of China, we must look to 
the railways. 
The Outlook 

Deubtless there wiil be within a reasonably short period 
tremendous development of railways in China and they in 
arm will have a tremendous welding effect upon the country. 
I; is necessary that within her borders there should be devel- 
oped well equipped technical schools in which the Chinese may 
be taught the aris and sciences necessary for the construction 
and maintenance of railways and other works. 
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rnoto: Dr. c. Edmunds. 
The Portable Pig-skin Ferry 
The natives use inflated pig or sheep skins as ferries on the 


Upper Yellow River. They put their clothes in a pack on 
their backs, straddle the skin, and paddle across stream. 


There is hardly space to refer in detail to the development 
of the postal system or telegraph lines in China, except to 
point out the tremendous success with which the postal sys- 
lem nas been developed in that full-fledged post offices with 
the varicus departments are in operation all over the country 
and at lower rates than in Europe and America. 

‘Telegraph lines connect al! provincial capitals with 
Pek.ig and this system is being extended. 

Che telegraph and the postal systen: have already, in 
con ‘bination with the development of the public press in 
China, done @ great dea! toward unifying the people and may 
confidently be counted on for a much larger effect in the 
luture and this combined with more aiequate railway facilities 
Will surely foster a greater feeling of nationhood and of close- 
less of relationship between the various provinces. 
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We have seen something of the various physical problems 
which China faces. It is significant that the greatest physica! 
feat of the ancient Chinese, the Great Wall, which was 
executed to shut cut foreign intruders, has been broken down 
in all essential respects, and China is to-day fairly ready for 
foreign assistancs in solving her problems, if it be friendly 
and not predatory. 

The solution of China’s physical problems largely depends 
on education ; the education of the people to furnish the back- 
eround of general enlightenment and the education of the 
native leaders upon whom must rest the responsibility for 
carrying out in detail such plans as may be formed for the 
alleviation of present conditions. 

China is destined to become one of the foremost pro- 
ducing nations of the world, a vast market, a huge stabilising, 
peaceful power if allowed to develop her great wealth in her 
own way. The problem of China is a world problem, cul- 
turally as well as commercially. 

The issue in the Orient is sharply drawn: Independent 
national development for China, and continued progress of 
the other free Asiatic states; or the subjection of China, and 
the endangering of all free nationality in- Asia. 

The loss of free nationality in Asia would probably be a 
calamity to mankind. 

From the higher level of human development, expansion 
and domination we may well feel that the world is destined 
to profit greatly by events in the Far East if they result in 
restoring to humanity the whole Continent of Asia, free to 
join in making the history of the next hundred years, free to 
be itself and to supplement, with all of good there is manifest 
or dormant in it, the strength and goodness of the West. 

The shortest road to a partial success in this endeavor 
to preserve free nationality in Asia is the development of 
China’s material resources, which will not only enrich China 
and the world, but will help to arouse the people from their 
age-long sleep; and it may be that military development 
consequent upon this awakening will serve to maintain the 
nation’s independence. 








“American Lloyds” in China 


In the days before the war it was painful to American 
travellers in the Far East to have their flag on a merchant ship 
regarded as a novelty. It was such a rarity compared with the 
flags on ships of other nationalities that its appearance used 
to be regarded with the curiosity that any rara avis will 
produce. But things have changed. The war has spurred 
America to shipbuilding until she has now a great mercantile 
marine, with considerable tonnage plying on the Pacific. In 
view of this great development the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping and the United States Shipping Board found it necessary 
to have a representative stationed in Shanghai, and Captain 
W. I. Eisler has been appointed to that post also to represent 
the organizations in the Yangtze River ports, Tientsin, 
Newchwang, Dairen and other North China ports. Captain 
Kisler will have charge of all repairs, and accident adjustments, 
the supervision of the placing of contracts for salvage and 
repairs, and the despatch of vessels under the jurisdiction of 
the Shipping Board, and for this work he is eminently qualified 
by long experience, both in America and China. Particularly 
will his knowledge of China conditions stand him in good stead. 
At one time he was in command of the U.S. Naval repair ship 
on this station and was marine superintendent for the Standard 
Oil Co., in charge of construction and maintenance of its local 
fleet. The American Bureau of Shipping -which igs American 
Lloyds) collects and disseminates information upon subjects of 
marine and commercial interest, etc., and provides an accurate 
classification and registry of mercantile shipping. It was 
established in 1862 and finally reorganized in 1916, 
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American Trade Sacrificed to Ideals 


A Protest Against the Consortium Loan Policy 


By George Bronson Rea, M.E., Publisher of ‘*‘The Far Eastern Review” 


invitation to the Governments of Great Britain, France and 

Japan to join in the organization of a new International 
Consortium for the financing of China. It was proposed that all 
administrative, railway and industrial loans carrying the 
guarantee of the Chinese Government should be pooled, and the 
jpromise was held out that the American bankers would carry the 
British and French participations until such time as they were in 
a position to take them over. It was assumed that Japan would be 
able to subscribe to her portion of the loans. 

The professed object of the new scheme is to eliminate the 
spheres of interest in China, and to do this effectively the interna- 
tional pool] should embrace tke following railway concessions :— 


T° August, 1918, the State Department extended an official 


BELGIAN RAILWAYS 





Miles 
Tatung-Chengtu Railway . 1,000 
Lung-Tsing-U-Hai, uncompleted muaitaa 800 
Lung-Tsing-U -Hai, extension to Suchow 400 
BRITISH RAILWAYS 
~ Pukow-Sinyang 300 
Shasi-Singytu 800 
Yunnan-Talifu 200 
Nanking-Changsha 1,000 
Hangchow-Ningpo (uncompleted) 100 
Nanchang-Shuichow 300 
Nanchang-Chaochowfu 350 
FRENCH Raitw AYS 
Yamchow-Chungking 1,000 
Other Rights a _ si “es 300 
INTERNATIONAL RATLWAYS 
Great Britain, France, United States and Japan 
Hukwang Lines— 

Hankow District to Chengtu 800 
Changska-Shuichow . _ he 350 
Russian RAILWAys 

Harbin-Aigun 

Tsitsihar-Merguen 8 sed si 660 

| AMERICAN RAILWAYS 
Chinchow-Aigun—Protested 800 
Siems-Carey Contracts 1,100 
Do, Options a a oa ae 1,500 

JAPANESE RAILWAYS 
Kaomi-Hsuchow 250 
Tsinan-Shuntehfu = 125 
Four Lines in Manchuria and Toner Mongolia 1,200 
Kalgan-Suiyuan extensions 250 
Grand Total... 13,585 


Deducting the Chinchow-Aigun contract this leaves a total of 
12,785 miles of new railways which should be pooled under the 
Conso:tium, and for which the Chinese Government has signed 
loan agreements or is compromised to do so. In May last, the 
independent French group, headed by the Banque Industrielle 
de Chine, refused to include the Yamchow-Chungking railway 
contract and its other valuable concessions for the construction 
of the Pukow Harbor Works, the Yangtze River Bridge and 
Peking Public Utilities, now valued at $225,000,000. The Russian 
lines will be excluded. Mongolia is reserved against railway 
development, and Great Britain kas definitely closed Tibet. The 
Pritchard-Morgan concession with its monopoly of mining rights 
to the entire province of Szechuan will not be included. As the 
result of the refusal of others to pool their concessions and to 
preserve Ler strategica]l position against the come-back of Russia, 
Japan, in September declined to pool her four railways in Inner 
Mongolia and Manchuria. The State Department has refused to 
admit the right of Japan to exclude these concessions and hag 


requested the British Government to use its influence to induce 
Japan to recede from her position. It is to be assumed that 
equal pressure is being brought to bear on the other Powers whose 
bankers are holding out valuable concessions necessary to the 
proper elimination of tke spheres of interest. 

At the preliminary meeting of the Groups held in Paris, it wag 
furthermore agreed that all concessions upon which substantia] 
progress had been made, would be excluded from the pool. This 
eliminates the Lung-Tsing-U-Hai, Hukwang, Hangchow-Ningpo 
and the Pukow-Sinyang lines. The Consortium will then selec 
from the remainder, tkose lines, which, in its opinion, will prove 
profitable. This will eliminate the Russian, Yunnan-Talifu, 
Tatung-Chengtu and the Japanese concessions which conflict with 
the Chinchow-Aigun line. The net result of the Administration 
plan will therefore be the financing of certain Group concessions 
without in any way eliminating the spheres of interest. For this, 
the State Department has promised tke governments of Great 
Britain and France that we will carry their share of these loans, 

If all the above railways are pooled, the present costs of 
materials, transportation and labor will call for loans at the rate 
of $80,000 per mile, or a grand total of $1,000,000,000. In addition, 
the many industrial and mining concessions will require another 
$560,CC0,000. Administrative loans for the reorganization of the 
government and currency reform will call for at least $300,000,000, 
a grand total of $1,800,000,000 required to effectively carry into 
practice the plans of the Administration. 

It has been agreed upon by the Groups that uniform standards 
and specifications shall be designed for the equipment of these 
pooled railways, and it has been assumed that the American manu. 
facturer is now in a position to compete on an even basis with 
those of the cther nations forming the Consortium. The French 
n:anufacturers, however, have reserved to themselves the privilege 
of furnishing their quota of the materials required in China until 
tuch time as they are again on their industria! feet. 

Before the war, no nation could compete on an open specifica- 
tion with Belgium in steel, steel products and railway materials. 
The parting words of King Albert when he sailed from America for 
Belgium, was, to the effect, that he was returning home to stimulate 
the output of railway materials in order to supply Europe. 
Belgium wianufacturers have recently underbid Americans on im- 
portant orders for railway supplies, and this with only about 40 
per cent. of their plants in operation. In a few years, when 
France, now in possession of the German mining areas, regains 
her industrial stride, she will take Germany’s place in the steel 
markets of the world. In the meantime, the German munition 
plants are being rapidly converted into locomotive and car works. 
The Krupp works have turned out their first locomotives and cars, 
and start the race with a capacity of 300 locomotives annually. 
The numerous British plants will soon meet the urgent require 
ments of their own roads and again concentrate on their overseas 
business. 

The decision of the American bankers to throw the Chinese 
market open to international competition with preference to 
Chinese materials is rapidly being taken advantage of by the 
Chinese, operating with European capital. French interests 
have takin over the Nicolas Tsu plant, the largest Ciinese — 
engineering works in Shanghai, with the intention of enlarging 
them to manufacture railway equipment. British interests 
controlling the largest coal mines in China have formed a coim)ina- 
tion with influential Chinese officials connected with the govern 
ment for the erection of steel works and railway material plants. 
The important car and locomotive works attached to the Japrnese | 
South Manchuria Railway at Dairen, which now manufactures 
most of the locomotives and cars for the main line and its exten- 
sions will be enlarged in order to compete in the open market made — 
possible for the first time by the American policy. 
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There will be no favoritism under the new international co- 


operative plan. The American bankers will provide the funds and 
public tenders will be invited and an international board of 


Every railway materia] manufacturer in Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Japan and China will enter into competition with: the 


American. All pooled agreements (with the exception of the 


Hukwang) provide for the purchase of materials in the countries 
supply ing the loans, preference being conceded to Chinese products 
here price and quality are equal. In practice, however, the 
French, Belgian, German, and in some instances, the British 
banking groups simply distributed the orders for materials 
amongst their manufacturers without the formality of inviting 
public tenders. On one of the British lines (the Tientsin-Pukow), 
an attempt was made to invite international competition, with the 
~esult that every car and locomotive builder in Christendom 
ejbmitted tenders, precipitating a cut-throat competition that 
precluded any just awarding of tenders or advantage to the nation 
furnishing the loan. 7 
The Hukwang agreement provided for equal coui petition 
between the manufacturers of Great Britain, France, Germany 
and the United States, with the result that most undignified 
~ stuations were frequently created, which not only obstructed the 
 githdrawal of loan funds from the depository banks, but greatly 
impeded and added to the cost of construction. A loan of 
eoncce.(cO that should have completed 600 miles of new railway 
has sufficed to finish 200. This agreement has conclusively proven 
that although international banking groups may co-operate in 
complete harniony in issuing a lean, it 1s exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to reconcile the conflicting national interests 1n 
the supply of materials. It 1s impossible for any international 
loard of engineers to karmonize on conflicting tenders for 
| materials and arrive at a just awarding of orders. As it was 
in the Hukwang, so it will be in any other impracticable interna- 
tinal agreement which fails to provide against this intense 
' commercial rivalry. 
— Thoce trade jealousies engendered by the keen struggle for 
| supremacy in China and other backward countries finally resulted 
in 1912 in the organization of the British Engineers’ Association, 
a grouping of the most powerful manufacturing interests whose 
slogan was ‘‘British Loans for the Advancement of British Manu- 
 factures.”” The system proposed by the State Department and 
adopted by the American Group, was for many years employed 
by the French banks, who, because of the great wealth that rolled 
‘nto their coffers from the thrift of the French people, and the 
lack of investment initiative on the part of the depositors, finally 
lost all sense of responsibility to the material interests of the 
‘nation. French foreign loans became purely banking transactions, 
-lenefitting only the bankers, and with no corresponding advant- 
‘ages to the industries of the country. Especially was this so In 
China. Out of a total investment of $330,000,000 of foreign 
capital in Chinese railways, France advanced $150,000,000, or 
early half. but the French manufacturer was permitted to furnish 
materials for only two lines representing a capitalization of 
F $5,900,000. As a consequence of this selfish indifference on 
F the part of the French banks to the interests of their manufac- 
i turers. there are no large French engineering or trading firms 
‘operating in China. It may be said that all the advantage went 
(o the French Bank who used the savings of the French people to 
build up trade for other nations. 
| The program of the British Engineers’ Association was 
‘immediately adopted by the Syndicate of French Manufacturers, 
which passed unanimous resolutions in the early part of 1914, 
calling upon their Government and Bankers to protect their 
“interests in all future foreign loans. The effect of this new policy 
Was felt in the organization of the International Finance and 
Construction Company for Chinese railways. This plan provided 
qual participation for the constructors and manufacturers of 
the four interested nations, while fully protecting the interests 
of China. The French manufacturers through their representa- 
tive, however, advanced the argument, that as the bulk of these 
‘international bonds would be sold in the French market, their 
products should receive more than the stipulated quarter share 
of the materials. They proposed that the orders for materials 
‘Should le distributed between the four nations in proportion to 
‘the amount of the bonds sold in each market. This would have 





enginecrs Will pass upon each bid before awarding the contracts. 
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given themi perhaps two-thirds instead of the one-quarter share 
provided for. It would seem that even at this time, the French 
manufacturer is holding to this plan, by demanding his full share 
of the orders without competition, until such time as he regains 
his industrial feet. They woke up too late in 1914 to a realization 
that their interests had been sacrificed by the Foreign Office and 
the Bankers in making foreign loans for political purposes. It 
will never happen again in France. 

In the British campaign for recognition of their industries in 
foreign loans, one of the chief complaints against the Government 
was its support to.the loan of £16,000,000 to Japan for the recon- 
struction of the South Manchuria Railway. This loan, raised in 
England, was expended in the United States, thus permitting 
American railway standards to gain a firm foothold in China 
aiter years of opposition to keep them out. In both England and 
France the time arrived when the manufacturers in self-defense, 
were compelled to demand protection against the unbusinesslike 
policy of their governments in supporting the bankers to make 
political loans, that, in the long run, reacted upon their trade 
supremacy. And so it must be in the United States, if the 
American manufacturer, of railway and engineering supplies are 
te reap permanent benefits from the present financial supremacy 
of the nation. 

In addition to this plan of awarding the orders for materials 
under open competition with preference to Chinese materials, the 
international board of engineers representing the banking 
consortium will conduct tke surveys, draw up estimates and 
invite public tenders for the construction of the various sections. 
American contracting and construction companies who desire to 
participate must compete with British, French, Belgian, Japanese 
and Chinese, all of wham have practical experience in China and 
are familiar with unit costs. This is particularly true of the 
Chinese and Japanese. If the American contractor desires to 
participate in this work, his only chance of success is to join 
forces with the Chinese and Japanese. Even then there is little 
chance of his succeeding as this work will be controlled by the 
semti-official Chinese companies leagued with the authorities and 
managing directors, who will obtain the work as they have in 
the past through favoritism, politics and graft. Under this 
system, it is highly improbable that the lines will be well con- 
structed. 

Here again the American engineering firm is penalized by 
his own government without in any way benefitting China. 
Because of the wasteful methods of constructing railways under 
engineers-in-ckief appointed by the Banks, the Chinese Govern- 
ment decided in 1914, to build their future railways under a 
fixed percentage or cost—plus—a fixed sum system. It is only 
necessary to repeat here that the administrative or general charges 
attached to the construction of loan built railways under engineers- 
in-chief appointed by the Banks averages 15 per cent. of the costs 
of construction, or more than would be necessary to cover the 
profits of a well-equipped construction company. This is due, 
in part, to the fact that the engineer has to perfect an organiza- 
tion in a few months or a year, generally from all parts of the 
world. No individual engineer can hope to create such an 
organization in such a short time and guarantee the close 
co-operation, loyalty and efficiency that makes for econoniical 
construction. Regardless of how good the units may be in such 
a scrub organization, it will remain unreliable and inefficient 
until years of experience have welded the units together into a 
co-ordinated harmonious whole. 

_ To the ignoring of this fundamental principle by the Banks 
is traceable the waste, extravagance, and consequent high cost of 
construction on Chinese railways. There was no incentive for 
economy, as the Chinese had to foot the bills. If the first loan 
was insufficient to complete the line, a supplementary loan was 
issued. The only safe guarantee that the Chinese Government 
and the bondholders will receive an adequate security for their 
investment, lies in the construction of these railways by a high 
class experienced engineering organizations whose reputation is 
a guarantee to the nation issuing the loan that its prestige will 
be safeguarded. This cannot be assured by any one engineer-in- 
chief whose temperamental disqualifications wiay impair the 
prestige of the lending nation and destroy for many years its 
opportunities for further profitable work in China. Although 
these old methods may be miore or less disguised under an inter- 
national board of engineers-in-chief, the evils will be perpetuated. 
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Notwithstanding all arguments to the contrary, we place it down 
as an unalterable axiom, that it is impossible for six engineers 
representing the interests of six manufacturing nations to 
harmonize on any scheme of this nature, unless provision is made 
at the outset for the proper distribution of materials and 
the construction of the lines between the various nations, where 
they will not come into conflict with each other. Human nature 
cannot be changed in so short a time. If the plan is put into 
practice it can only result in discord and discontent, bringing about 
a repetition of the Hukwang scandals, and the refusal of the 
Banks to furnish their quota of the loans when called upon. 

To succeed in this keen cut-throat internatinonal competition, 
the American manufacturer must familiarize himself with China, 
her requirements, politics and peculiar ways of doing business. 
He must exert himself all along the line to obtain a fair share 
of this profitable business made possible by his surplus capital 
and the savings of the American people or, he can invest his 
surplus capital in building up Chinese enterprises that will, in 
tinie, compete with him in other markets of the world, a ruinous 
competition made possible by the unpractical ideas of an altruistic 
administration. 

For sixteen years the Far Eastern Review has carried the 
brunt of the fight for the advancement of American trade interests 
in the Far East. Single-handed it has fought several important 
battles against established mercantile customs in China which 
tended to preclude American manufacturers and constructors from 
free competition in the market for railway supplies and the 
upbuilding of public utilities and industries in China. It has 
secured advantages for American manufacturers some of which 
they otherwise would not have obtained for many years, if at all. 

This is the last fight that the Far Eastern Review can make 
for American engineering interests. This time, it reluctantly is 
forced to direct its fire against the highly altruistic policy of its 
own government. If the governuient program 18 carried into 


effect, it sounds the death knell to future American trade in 
China. There will be nothing left for an American publication 
to defend. 


The issue must be faced now. It must be fought out before 
the bankers are compromised to a future program by signed 
agreements with the other Groups. The Far Eastern REVIEW can 
do no more than state the facts and point a solution. There is 
a solution. An equitable plan can be devised that will assure to' 
American manufacturers and constructors their legitimate benefits 
froni the development of China’s railway program, a plan that 
will be just to all, permitting us to assist our Allies and China. 

If we are to assist our Allies and finance China for the 
advancement of a political policy, let us be sure that the policy 
will be effective. Let us be just to ourselves as well as others and 
safeguard within reasonable limits our commercial future, in this, 
the greatest potential market for American engineering supplies. 
This may only be accomplished by intelligent TEAMWORK between 
the Administration Bankers, Engineers and Manufacturers, 
which, in turn, may now only be brought about by prompt action. 


Write to your Congressmen. Senators, the Secret 
aries of Commerce and State, and, if need be, to the 
President himself. Let a firm demand go out to 
Washington from the Manufacturers of the United 
States that their interests be protected. DO IT NOW! 


To British and Japanese Manufacturers 


We invite attention to the facts disclosed in the above open 
letter to American Manufacturers. It is not a national argument. 
It holds good in your case also. The Far Eastern Review is in 
hearty accord with any plan to assist the British and French 
until such time as they can take over their share of the loans. 
In fact, the writer, the pwhlisher of the Far Eastern Review, 
originated the idea of such co-operation during the war and 
submitted a plan to the Secretary of State which was subsequently 
adapted as the basis of the new international scheme, but modified 
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tc provide for international competition instead of equal parti. 
cipation in the benefits arising from construction and supp!y of 
materials. : 

Past experience tells us that the British manufacturer Cannot 
compete with the Belgian on an even specification, nor wil] he 
be able to hold his own when France rebuilds her industries wit} 
the advantage of possessing the German mining regions. No 
nation can compete with industries established in China for thi. 
business. Japan will push ahead to secure her full share of thi, 
business and the result may be that the material benefits of this 
idealistic plan will go to Belgium, China and Japan. 

Experience also tells those of us who have been in close touch 
with railway construction in China that open competition means 
that every car and locomotive manufacturer in Christendom wij] 
compete for the orders. It is only necessary to recall the number 
of tenders submitted for materials on the Tientsin-Pukow line t 
emphasize this statement. Experience also tells us that it js 
absolutely impossible to reconcile the conflicting trade intcrests 
in an international combination for the construction of Chinesa 
railways. We have only to recall the bitter animosities aroused 
by the Hukwang arrangement to emphasize this statement. 

The American Bankers may assist the British and French ip 
the matter of the loan, but analysis would indicate that this is as 
far as the co-operation would extend. British manufacturers 
would receive little benefit from this application of American 
friendship. All British loans provide for preference to British 
materials, so in surrendering these agreements to the Consortiun 
the British manufacturer would give up the substance for the 
shadow. It is possible, however, that the British manufacturer 
has experienced a change of heart on these miatters, and that the 
campaign of the British Engineers’ Association has been abandon- — 
ed, and they are now willing that British capital be invested jn 
backward countries without any provision for safeguarding their | 
industries. The British manufacturer may believe that his future — 
lies in establishing branch plants in China that will compete with | 
hini elsewhere in the world. In other words, the British manufac. 
turer may have learned to become a high-minded altruist after | 
four years listening to new world doctrines. Maybe. There have 
been so many changes in the past year or so that we would not | 
be surprised to learn that the British manufacturer and British | 
firms in China are heartily in favor of the new Consortium policy. | 

They may have accepted the opinion of Sir Charles Addis, the | 
head of the British Group, who in the ‘International Review’ 
for February, said :— 

“The policy of foreign industrial loans has been criticised 
on the ground that under the dominance of British free trade | 
ideas the borrower is left free to purchase his miaterial in | 
the open market, and that, unless a stipulation is made that 
the proceeds of the loan shall be expended in this country | 
there 1s danger of the orders going to other countries whose | 
manufacturers would in this way be benefitted at the expense 
of our own. Experience, however, has shown this fear to be 
illusory. To demand such a stipulation is to court suspicion. | 
If granted at all, it will be granted unwillingly or hedged 
about with such qualifications as to make the concession not 
worth the having. It is one of those cases in which, as the 
practical man knows, the best way to obtain what you want 15 
not to ask for it. In practice trade follows the loan and 
orders follow the engineer. Place an engineer from the Clyde 
at the head of any industrial undertaking and you muy safely | 
dispense with any stipulation as to the provenance of mater: | 
ial. Invite tenders from the wide world; frame your specif: 
cations in such a way as to suit the engineering standard | 
of different countries; it will be of no avail. In the end 
you will find, no one can quite say how or why, that your 
railway or your bridge, or whatever the undertaking may 
is become as Scotch as the engineer himself. How all this 
comes about nobody knows, except perhaps, the enginerr, and. 
he won’t tell. But broadly the facts are as we have stated it.” 
When Sir Charles wrote the article (published in ful 

elsewhere in this number of the Far Eastern Revirw), ‘e Wa 
advocating international co-operation in loans to China. But ab 
that time, he was not informed as to the ideas of the Ar:erical 
Governnient in the matter of materials. With an international 
board of engineers designing the specifications and the sam” board 
passing upon the tenders, it would seem that the tra: ition®! 
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engineer from the Clyde will find it difficult to impose Scotch 
;deas upon his French, American, Belgian, Japanese and Chinese 
colleagues with radical notions of their own about stamping 
nationality upon bridges and railway material. 


if the French manufacturer could look ahead and defend his 
‘nterests in the supply of materials, it would seem that his British 
eonfrtre might profitably follow suit. However, the Far EASTERN 
Revirw has never attempted to interfere with, or give advice to, 
British firms in China, as they generally know how to advance and 
safeguard their interests without American suggestion. We have, 
at times, in the past, found legitimate points of difference in the 
policies of the United States and Great Britain and exercised 
our right aS an independent newspaper to comment and criticize. 
We have, however, based our arguments on sound principles, they 
have never been poisoned by national antipathies or trade jealous- 
ies, and we have at all times given British enterprises proper 
support and the free use of our reading colunins. 

Some years ago the Far Eastern Review was joined by Mr. 
W. H. Donald, formerly editor of the ‘‘China Mail.’’ Mr. Donald 
ig an Australian, a loyal Briton, and the writer was glad and 
proud to have him as a partner and editor. Because of Mr. Rea’s 
absence from China, and his enforced silence by entering the Army, 
this has provided opportunity to competitors to circulate the story 
that the Far Eastern Review has passed into British hands and 
is now a British organ. The report was accepted as official and 
published as such in the Commercial Reports of the Department 
of Commerce, and widely circulated by competitors amongst Anier- 
ican manufacturers as a reason why they should extend their 
support to other purely American publications. It is immaterial 
to the publishers of the Far Eastern Review whether it is known 
a3 an American or a British publication. We have carried the 
brunt of the fight in the past for a square deal to both countries, 
and although we may have erred at times in our criticisms of 
British policy, when we learned their side, we have always been 
ready to correct our mistakes. 
' Jn inviting the attention of the British manufacturers to the 
situation disclosed by the program of the new Consortium, we do 
so, that he may present kis case before the British Government in 
the seme way that the American manufacturer is bound to take 
the matter up with Washington. If Auiericans are to finance the 
British in China until the Jatter can take over their share of the 
burden and we then bind them to an agreement that will deprive 
them of the material benefits arising from this investment, it 
cannot be said we do them any great favor. In the last analysis, 
ve have by weight of our present financial strength imposed upon 
the British the surrender of their trade position in China, and 
will have benefitted the Chinese by making possible the establish- 
ment of industries that will soon compete in other Asiatic niarkets 
with British products. If China was on an economic level with 
the nations of the West, this philanthropy might be justified, but 
to deliberately equip a nation of 400,000,006, whose labor can be 
purchased for twenty cents a day, seems like paving the way for 
our own industrial death. The Far Eastern REvVIEw is a strong 
friend of China, but this friendship and sympathy cannot be 
stretched to advocate a plan calling for the investment of billions 
of dollars to place her on her feet, so she will become an industrial 
menace to the high-grade labor of the West. | 
_, However, this is only the personal opinion of an American 
journalist which may not meet with the ideas of the British 
Chambers of Commerce, any more than sonie of the philanthropic 
American organizations. It is, however, a fair issue, and we place 
it before you as our contribution to a square deal and a better 
understanding between the two nations, 


Suppose this plan goes through, and suppose that Chinese 
and Belgian plants fail to obtain the bulk of these orders, who will 
benefit: 2 There is only one answer; Japan. Japanese capitalists 
wil find no difficulty in obtaining funds for the establishment of 
great railway material plants, and as long as her products come 
up to the standard specification, her firms: must be awarded the 
business. So the outcome of the plan will be to divert this business, 
li not to China, then, Japan. 


This in turn opens again the discussion of American or British 
‘O-operation with Japan, er with China, as the only nieans of 
obtaining the material benefits from the present American policy. 
This. however, is another story, but it must be faced. 
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Progress of Likin Abolition Negotiations 


Since the Anglo-Chinese ‘‘Mackay Treaty”’ of 1902 the question 
of abolition of likin stations has always been on the table of 
diplomatic agenda between China and the Powers. According to 


the above important convention China will abolish these internal 


taxes so soon as the other treaty powers will likewise act upon 
the engagements of Great Britain. In return for such abolition 
the British Government consents ‘‘to allow a surtax, in excess of 
the tariff rates for the time being in force, to be imposed on 
foreign goods imported by British subjects, and a surtax, in 
addition to the export duty, on Chinese produce destined for 
export abroad or coastwise.’”’ Tht is to say, the promised surtax 
will be assessed at 74 per cent. ad valorem, and foreign goods will 
then be dutiable on a 123 per cent. basis. : 

Up to date, no such unanimous agreement on the part of the 
freaty powers has yet been reacked and the promised increase of 
a mere seven and a-half per cent. has not proved attractive enough 
for the Chinese Government. In consequence, however, of the 
resolutions of the British Chambers of Commerce held last 
November in Shanghai, fresh negotiations are now in progress 
between the British Legation and the Peking Government on this 
subject. | 

The Chinese themselves realize the irksome burdens of the lzkin 
system and the Chinese merchants are only too glad to avail 
themselves of the foreign traders’ privilege of protecting their 
goods from the octopus-liks tentacles of this incubus by the transit 
tax system. If a tooth-brush costs only five cents in Canton, it will 
cost thirty cents in Kalgan, just because of the numerous vexatious 
and indefinite impositions <n route under the trade-throttling 
system. So the problem is how to compensate adequately the 
Central and Provincial governments when the system is abolished. 

For example, tke import tariff after revision in 1918, is still 
short of the treaty-stipulated five per cent. effective duties. Even 
with the promised surtax of 7} per cent. in actual enforcement 
after the abolition of lzkin it is calculated that the deficit which 
must be made good will be over six million dollars. Hence it is 
reported that with regard to the resumption by China of com- 
mercial relations with Germany and Austria the idea is to revert 
to the old national customs tariff for non-treaty powers—namely, 
taxes of ten per cent. on ordin:ry goods and twenty per cent. on 
luxuries. 

On the one hand the foreign traders desire a veritable guaran- 
tee that with the abolition of likin no new allied taxes will be 
foisted on them. On the other hand, the Chinese Government will 
take no final action until the country is once more united under 
one central authority. Meanwhile a financial ccnference is planned 
to be held in Peking in March, attended by delegates from ail 
the provinces when the proposals can be thoroughly discussed. 
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Chinese Water Power Rice Hulling Machine 


This primitive machine for the hulling of rice has been used by the 

Chinese for generations. It is made almost completely of wood, and 

an examination of the photograph will clearly show how the hammers 

are lifted and released as the main shaft is turned by the under-shot 

water wheel. The grain is placed in motars carved from solid pieces 
of granite. 
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Bridges 


By R. W. Davis 


ETTING to the other side was one of the first problems 
that confronted primitive man. It has remained a 
problem ever since and has been solved in numberless 

ways by different countries. Where the span has_ been 
short the bridge is the ideal link, and in no country are 
there more varieties of it than in China. 

The accompanying photographs depict bridges in the far West 
and the near East of China. They all depend on local material 
and labor for their construction and indicate in a general way 
the character of their builders and users. In the wild west, 
primitive affairs of woven bamboo span otherwise impassable 
gorges and rivers, while in the more civilized parts of the Empire 
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A part of the 53arch bridge on the Grand Canal near Banehow. 
The photograph shows about half of it. On the main road between 
Shanghai and Soochow, which was once almost a crowded thorough- 
fare. It has largely lost its glory now that the railway runs almost 
parallel with it; trackers are its principal patrons to-day. 
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An old stone bridge on the causeway 

over the West Lake, Hangchow. Pilgrim- 

ages are made from distant parte of 

the Empire to enjoy the beauties of 
West Lake. 


chow and the ‘Tai 





The House on the Bridge. 
landmark, or canalmark, between 


Hu. This canal is 
rapidly shallowing and is blocked to deep 
draft trafic when the water is low. 


bridges may be seen of great artistic beauty and no mean 
architectural merit, such as the marble bridges for which Peking 
is famous. The ingenious method of digging a loop in the canal 
or stream where a bridge is necded, filling in the real bed and 
building the bridge on dry land. and then digging away the 
original bed to fill up the boriowed one may often be seen in 
practice. This method explains some extent the manner jp 
which huge blocks of stone are fitted into place. 

|We are indebted to Mr. R. W. Davis for most of the 
photographs; other of the photographs have been reproduced, 
with permission, from ‘’ The East of Asia’’ magazine.—Ed. 


F.E.R.] 





A camel- back belive at, the conan of two canta in "‘Kianoen, lis 
pleasing lines blend well with the flat lands of the Yangtze 
Estuary and, like all bridges in China of native construction, the 


building materials are those nearest at hand—a granite outcrop 
in a nearby quarry, 





Toll bridges are quite common in China. 


A well-known 
Soo- 


| 


A toll gate is shown in the photograp! 

which is guarded by day by the tw!l- 

keeper and locked for the villag°’s 
protection at night. 
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A well-built granite bridge near the Tai Hu. It is distinguished A Western Cnina bridge over a mountain torrent. It is built on 
by a high stone parapet, an unusual feature, and bears an stone piers to which heavy chains are bolted to carry the road bed. 
. inscription lauding the builder. A little shrine on each pier appeals to the wayfarer. 
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A camel-back stone bridge on the Grand Canal between Soochow 
and Hangchow. The smaller junks can negociate it without lowering 
their masts. [Like most bridges or the Grand Canal it is provided 
with a ledge (seen on the right near the water’s edge) on which’ the 


Near the Burmese border may be seen bridges of heavy wrought- 
iron chains, at the ends of which are uncouth-looking windlasses +o 
keep them taut. The illustration is of a toll bridge in this region. 
In the windy mountain gorges of the West, crossing a swaying : 

bridge a hundred or more feet high is no mean feat. trackers who tow the boats can walk. 
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A creeper-covered bridge near Hangchow. Tt 18 built of a granite Ornamental bridge construction. The famous bridge depicted on 
‘shell’ which is filled in with a primitive concrete. Seeds find willow-pattern porcelain giving access to the tea house on the lake 
root in this and soon the work of disintegration begins. A bridge’s in the native city of Shanghai. A crooked wooden struciure 
days are generally numbered wher. the first stray seed takes root. whose glcry has long since departed. 
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A slab stone bridge connecting a temple island in Chekiang with tlie 
mainland. An extremely ancient type of bridge built of single 
stone slabs laid side by side, with a similarly built parapet. It 1s 
often a matter of speculation how, without modern mechanical 
methods, the Chinese cut such huge slaos, weighing often many 
tons, transported them across country and placed them in position. 
Given good foundations these bridges are everlasting. 





The parish pump in the West and the village bridge in the East 
are near relaticns. The population has turncd out to see a novel 
spectacle up-country—a fast motorboat. The village bridge is gen- 
erally crowded and is cften 2n imprcvised market, accommodating 
peddlers, refreshment hawkers and fortune tellers. 
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A suspension bridge on the road to Tibet. A fine example of 

primitive bridge-building, all the materials and workmanship being of 

local producticn. Toll is levied cf the traveller for construction and 

upkeep, a fee gladly paid to avoid the dangers of ferrying the 
turbulent stream below. 








A giddy crossing on a cavle swing bridge. The ravine is spanned 

by an almost everlasting bamboo cable on which runs a swing 

in which the traveller may sit. This can be pulled from side to 

side by a rope, but the first man of the party over must pull him- 

self along hand over hand. It 15 a test of muscle, nerve and 

endurance. Might is often right in these mountain fastnesses, so 
a bridge that can be demolished speedily has its good points. 





A mountain stream from the Hvang Shan, Anhui, spanned by a 
village-built bridge of fir. It would require a very massive bridye 
to withstand the spates that rush down from the mountains in the 


rainy season, so a bridge that may be carried away without great 


loss 1s constructed. The roadbed is anchored to the banks. 
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A massive stone bridge over the Singan River in Chekiang. It 
is forty feet in width, yet is approached on either side by a native 
path on which two people cannot walk abreast. There is a story 
that it was built by a lover to make good the road to his mistress’s 
house on the other side of the swift-flowing Singan. 





March, 1920 
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A bamboo bridge over the Ya in Western China. The floats are made 
of thick bamboo, and the hawsers by which it is moored are woven 
of lung splints of bamboo plaited into a rope several inches 


in diameter. 
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Decadent China. A granite bridge over the Chientang about 400 
feet long, one of the arches of which has fallen in. In _ these 
democratic days the repair of public property is nobody’s business, 
so where it falls it can lie. When freshets come down the water is 
almost up to the top of the arch. 


Shall America Fight -for China or Co-operate with Japan? 


By Geo. Bronson Rea, M.E., Publisher of “The Far Eastern Review” 


ILL tke United States go to war to help China? 
Influences are actively at work to this end. Mr. T. F. 
Millard, who appeared before the Senate Committee on 

Forcign Relations as an adviser to the Chinese Government, 
testified that when the Kiaochow decision was announced in 
Paris, the unanimous opinion of the Far Eastern experts was 
that it meant war with Japan. In a subsequent magazine 
article he placed these words in the mouth of Mr. E. T. Williams, 
the chief American expert, which made them official. Mr. 
Williams has since reiterated this opinion in an address on 
“Shall America Stand for the Shantung Deal,” delivered at a 
recent church meeting in San Francisco. 


Mr. Williams said that ‘‘ American soldiers had died in 
vain at Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood, and as the result 
of propaganda America woulda be fighting Japan within ten 
years.’ He added that ‘“‘ President Wilson was helpless when 
confronted at the Peace Conference by the secret agreements 
hetween Japan, France, Great Britain, and Italy, concerning 
the disposition of the German rights in Shantung and the Pacific 
Islands.” Mr. Williams has been the trusted Chinese expert of 
our government and for many years previous to his resignation 
was head of the Far Eastern Division of the State Department. 
Because of his intimate inside knowledge of the Administration 
policies and the events of the past five years in the Orient, he 
was called to Paris to act as the chief Far Eastern expert to the 
Peace Delegation. 

- During the time that Mr. Williams officiated over the Far 
Eastern Division, the Administration was called upon to face 
several delicate issues in China, first, in the matter of the 
Japanese Demands of 1915, ther. on the announcement of the new 
Russo-Chinese alliance of July 1916, followed by the additional 
Demands of Japan upon China arising out of the Chenchiatun 
Incident, and the mcre serious situation created by the protests 
of Japan, Russia and Great Britain in October of the same year, 
and of France in April. 1917, against the activities of an 
American company in raising the issue of the Open Door at a 
time when they wer: fighting for their existence with Germany. 
It is on reecrd that as each incident rose, the Administration 
refused to take action. Under no circumstances, no matter what 
misht happen in the Orient, would our government take inde- 
pendent action, and fully justified its attitude by public state- 
ments to the effect that these issues were not the sole concern of 


the United States, that ail the treaty Powers were equally and 
vitally interested, and, therefore, having in view the unsettled 
condition of world affairs, the government of the United States 
cou'd not take uper itself the task of facing these issues alone. 
The Administration told the country that it had decided upon 
the definite policy of postponing all consideration of Far Eastern 
issucs until the expiration of the war, and then, either at the 
Peace Conference, or a speciai international convention to be 
called for that purpose, to have the status of China decided for 
ail time. It was a typicai example of the present Administra- 
tion’s methods of pussyfooting and sidestepping these matters 
which the general public accepted as sound and statesmanlike. 
The press and public have forgotten, and as events proved, 
the promises to the nation were made to tide over a critical 
situation, for when the time arrived to make good they were 
ignored, The President’s Far Eastern advisers, Sinophiles all, 
concentrated their fire upon Japan. When the President lost 
his case they deserted him, resigned, and hurried home to throw 
the onus of the defeat on to Colonel House and the President, 
and break the treaty in the Senate. Had our Delegation been 
more intent upon preserving American interests, the other 
Powers would have been informed at the outset of the negotia- 
tions that the Shantung question being only an insignificant part 
of the general Chinese problem, it could not be considered apart. 
Therefore the German rights in Shantung should be surrendered 
to the Allies in the Treaty, leaving Japan as Trustee, until such 
time as a special conference could take up the whole problem 
and definitely decide the status of China. The Allies and Japan 
would have had to accept, China would have been pleased, and 
the President would have lived up to the traditional policy of 
the nation, complied with his oft-repeated promises, and avoided 
the unseemly squabble in the Senate, and the widening of the 
breach between this country and Japan. The American Delega- 
tion chose the other road. A government converts its sacred 
promises to another nation into “scraps of paper” and ihe 
world plunges into a just war to chastise the breaker of treaties; 
an Administration sidesteps out of a difficult situation by 
solemnly promising the nation that it will settle the issue dip- 
lomatically when the proper time arrives, and then deliberately 
breaks its word and paves the way for hostilities. What is the 
difference between the two conceptions of the pledged word? 
The Secretary of State testified before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations that he was in total ignorance of the secret 


agreements with Japan until they were brought to his notice in 
Paris. Is this not an admission that.the State Department 
intelligence service is wholly incompetent and not to be relied 
upon? When on June 2, 1917, President Wilson despatched a 
rather officious note to the President of China and requested the 
governments of Great Britain and France to support him and 
they courteously declined to interfere, every close student of the 
Far Eastern situation sensed that these secret understandings 
existed. To escape just criticism and censure for manhandling 
one of the most delicate situations that has arisen in our inter- 
national relations, the head of our diplomatic service discloses 
its incompetency in other directions. In plain words, the 
Secretary of State asks the nation to believe that the American 
Delegation with its shipload of books, documents, data, and 
experts, went to Paris blindfolded, thus furnishing the most 
conclusive evidence of the utter incompetency of the mission to 
negotiate a just settlement of these Far Eastern issues. With 
all the millions expended during the war on propaganda and 
diplomatic gum-shoe work abroad, not one diplomat or secret 
agent discovered the existence of these so-called secret agree- 
ments. The Allies were lined up against us, and we didn’t know 
it. It seems incredible, yet we have the testimony of the Secret- 
ary of State that it is so. The situation was exactly like that 
precipitated in 1916 by the American railway contract with the 
Chinese Government, which simultaneously raised the issue of 
the Open Door with the Four Allies, and, on the public con- 
fession of the State Department was concealed from its know- 
ledge for over four months by the American Minister at Peking, 
or, until the issue had been definitely created. One wonders what 
the American diplomats and their agents in London, Paris, 
Rome, Tokyo and Peking were doing all this time and how they 
expended the millions appropriated and placed at their disposal 
for acquiring exact information. 

So, if Professor Williams’ prophecy comes true, and propa- 
ganda will lead us into war with Japan within ten years, the 
pertinent question arises: What propaganda, whose propaganda ? 
Wil! it be of the German type so roundly denounced by Roosevelt 
before he died, and referred to in the public announcement of 
the Lansing-Ishii agreement? Obviously, Japan will hardly 
carry on a propaganda to bring about hostilities with this 
country. We cannot accuse Mr. Williams and others of being 
under German influence, so it can only be such propaganda as 
is now being carried on by China, her friends and agents, who 
insist that the United States has gone too far to back out with 
dignity, and if for no other reason, we must now fight to preserve 
our trade and opportunity for the profitable investment of our 
surplus capital in China. Professor Williams corroborates and 
emphasizes a truth that I have been trying to drive home to the 
minds of American business men, that this constant agitation 
in America against Japan can only lead to disaster. And I say 
with all sincerity, that such a contingency will be _ traceable 
largely to the situation created by the Shantung deal in Paris, 
which should never have been permitted to occur. 

Coincident with Mr. Millard’s testimony before the Senate 
Committee, merchants and commercial bodies in this country 
interested in Chinese trade received circular letters from Mr. 
J. B. Powell, the associate of Mr. Millard in China, and Secret- 
ary of the American Chamber of Commerce of Shanghai, request- 
ing them to call upon their Congressmen and Senators to demand 
from the State Department the secret and confidential reports 
about Japanese activities and intrigues in China. Since then, 
considerable publicity has been given in the American press 
approving the Chinese boycott against Japanese goods, all 
emanating from Americans in China. The American Chamber 
of Commerce in Tientsin has now added the weight of its influ- 
ence to this campaign, and in letters to affliliated commercial 
bodies in this country, states: ‘‘ China alone, without the pro- 
mise of armed support, will not be able to obtain the setting 
aside of her concessions to Japan of 1915 and 1918,’’ and then 
goes on to eite conditions in Manchuria as an example of what 
may be expected in Shantung. 

These arguments overlook that Japan’s dominant commercial 
position in Manchuria is the result of the operation of a funda- 
mental economic law. The nation who purchases the major part 
of the exports of another country is in the most favorable 
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position to supply it with its imports. Japan monopolized the 
export trade cf Manchuria, she was the largest 
purchaser of its beans and bean-cake and after the Russo. 
Japanese wai, was in the most favorable position to 
furnish the imports. Japanese foresight, enterprise and busines; 
sagacity developed the great Manchurian soya-bean trade to what 
it is to-day, and expanded the market for foreign products jp 
that region for the benefit of all. Naturally, American trade in 
cotton goods was displaced by cheaper grades from Japan. A 
how! of protest arose from the American and British merchants 
and appeals were made to their governments for protection 
against Japanese discriminatory and preferential practices. Op 
the other hand, at the time American piece-goods merchants and 
commercial bodies were most violent in their charges of bad. 
faith against Japan, the Japanese Government borrowed 
$60,009,000 in England and spent it in the United States for 
railway materials. American piece-goods suffered, but our steel] 
and railway equipment industries profited, and, what was more 
important to American trade, in adopting our railway engincer- 
ing standards and specifications in Manchuria, the Japanese did 
for us what we have never been able to do in China ourselves. 

The piece-goods and other trades can never hope to appre- 
ciate nor understand the fierce antagonism of European nations 
to the establishment of American engineering standards in 
China, and how the American manufacturer was discriminated 
against in designing standards, specifications and the awarding 
of tenders. We were frozen out on all sides by the combination 
that monopolized railway construction in China. The peoples 
of the Orient now ride over the rails of the South Manchuria 
railway in American Pullman cars that in luxury, comfort, and 
exquisite cleanliness are not excelled by any of our more famous 
limited trains. American locomotives, cars, bridges, rails, 
signals, machine shops, hotels, and all that go to complete 
American railway and engineering practice are there, an object 
lesson to the rest of Asia, the one lone American line on_ the 
whole continent. Not a little jerkwater local line typical of the 
West, but an up-to-date, high grade, American railway, the last 
word in engineering efficiency. This great advertisement, our 
manufacturing interests, owe entirely to Japanese friendship and 
desire to co-operate with us. 

And so it will be in Shantung and elsewhere. American 
plece-geods, muck and truck, and minor products, will suffer in 
competition with Japan. The Japanese may even employ artifices 
and discriminatory practices to insure that this trade goes to 
their manufacturers, but will not the loss in these lines be balanced 
by Japanese orders placed in America for the more important 
engineering materials? Can we hope to have it all? Japan must 
live. It is unfair for Americans to cry when they are hit in 
lines which the Japanese excel in. Must we have all the profits 
from the cotton goods trade? Japan purchases her raw product 
abroad, and, like England, makes a profit and sustains life out 
of her labor. Americans cannot expect to sell Japan the raw 
material, mill machinery, dyes, vte., and then hope to undersell 
her in China in the finished product. We cannot have it all our 
own way. Some lines of trade must suffer. 

Americans who clamor for war with Japan when their 
particular line of trade is cut into by Japanese competition, 
should study the trade returns. They will then see that the 
interests of the majority must be considered. Let us take this | 
one question of cotton goods, and we find that forty per cent. of — 
our total trade with Japan during the past year was in raw ~ 
cotton valued at $131,160,386, or $14,000,000 more than the total 
exports to China. Japan bought from us $6,281,524 of machinery. 
$25,048,733 in steel plates, $3,582,056 in structural steel, $5,871, 
000 in tin plates and $3,704,000 in various kinds of wire. | 

We are selling to Japan the bulk of her raw cotton, the mill | 
machinery and engineering supplies to work it into the finished — 
product. Japan contributes the labor of her millions who must 
be housed and fed, whose toil enables her to purchase other essen: _ 
tial products. Suppose we manufacture the cotton goods # | 
home? The increased profits to the cotton milling industry 
would be at once offset by the decline in the steel and machinery 
business. It also means that in order to compete with other 
countries our cotton mills must employ the cheapest kind of 
cheap labor. In the United States this means women and children, 
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which in turn, makes for deterioration of the race, the same as 
has happened in the mill districts in England, the same as we 
are pow Witnessing In Japan. is it not better tor Americans 
to furnish the raw product which provides open-air, healthful 
mployment to our blacks, and the mill and other machinery 
hose manufacture gives remuncrative employment to high grade 
aT isans - | 

RT he trade statistics are therefore the best guide. When 
Americans lift up their voices in protest against Japanese 
methods it would be well to remember these facts. The = 
manuiacturers and commercial bodies appealed to in the Unite 
Statcs to join these protests against J apan, are conducting a. 
| and more profitable business in other lines with the latter 
country. On the other hand, as China gradually enters upon her 
modern industrial life, will she not also close the doors Pa 
American and other foreign trade by the very cheapness of her 
products? AS Japanese industries expand, she must —_ 
remain our good customer in steel, steel products, railway, mil} 
equipment, and general engincering supplies. Under no possl- 
ble condition can she hope to actively compete with us in these 
ines. In the first place she lacks the coal, iron and other 
requisites, and again she can never hope to match our quantity 
production. Can the same be said of China with her immense 
deposits of minerals whose development under foreign technical 
eyidance will enable her to gradually force our products from 
the (,jent and compete with us in other spheres, and ultimately 
+, our home markets? Will not European capital, in order to 
escape the heavy taxation at home, seek to develop these Chinese 
‘ndustries and so gradually hit at us through the employment of 
this combination of unlimited cheap material and cheaper labor ? 
American sympathy goes out to China because of her political 
‘roubles. and the Chinese reciprocate our disinterestedness. But 
friendship ends right there. China is one of the greatest poten- 
al markets for American products; she is also the greatest 
potential enemy to our industrial life. With the influx of 
European or American capital for the development of Chinese 
industries, the day will come when we will not only lose our 
cotton and general trade but will be seriously crippled in the 
more important steel and engineering |ines. 

The question arises: Is it best for us to co-operate with Japan 
or China in these matters? If with Japan, we are reasonably 
assured of preserving our predominant position 1n the engineer- 
ing field, and must face the loss of minor business. lf with 
China, it means the gradual loss of both. It is easy to argue 
on both sides of this question according to individual interests, 
but the above basic facts will always remain. We cannot have 
it all our way. Japan has to live and can do so only by becom- 
ing an industrial nation, importing her raw products and selling 
the finished article, the same as England. Unlike the latter she 
has no vast coal and iron deposits, so cannot compete with us 
in this the engineering market. These she will buy from us, 1 
we treat her fairly, and don’t ery for the whole pie, crust and all. 

The Japanese have asked Americans to co-operate with them 
along certain lines in China, and, on analysis, this must be in 
engineering and development matters, in which they recognize our 
superior skill. They gave us a sample of their trend of mind 
in the equipment of the South Manchuria Railway and _ the 
development of the great Fushun mines and other industries. 
They antagonized their British allies by spending with us the 
loans raised in England, and provided us with the best adver- 
tisment of our engineering practice that can be found outside 
the United States. Understanding this, we can appreciate the 
attitude of Judge Gary and other American financiers and 
(aptains of industry when they come out openly for this idea 
of cooperation. Have the Chinese evidenced a sincere inclination 
to co-operate with us in the development of railways which 
American money is expected to build? We hear of Great Anglo- 
Chinese and other European schemes to manufacture steel and 
railway equipment in China, but there is no evidence or indica- 
tion at this time, that any American firms have been invited to 


share in this semi-official business that our money will make 
Profitable. 
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Yet, we have before us, what to all appearances, seems to be 
a concerted program on the part of ex-American diplomats, 
chambers of commerce, and other representative people, to plunge 
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this nation into war with Japan, and there is ample evidence 
that all of these war promoters are closely allied under one 
leadership. Mr. Williams, Mr. Millard, Mr. Powell, Mr. Evans, 
cf the Tientsin Chamber and others, all present the 
argument from different angles, but the burden of 
their song is that the United States must go to war in behalf 
of China. Minister Reinsch résigned in a huff because the 
President was not guided by his counsel, and Secretary Lansing 
recently intimated his desire to resign from the Cabinet, the 
split between him and the President going back to the latter’s 
refusal to follow his advice on the Shantung matter in Paris. 
And what is it all about? Simply this. A group of pro- 
Chinese administration officials went to Paris with the set idea 
of discrediting Japan and making her relinquish the concessions 
extracted from China in 1915 and 1918. They went to the great 
conference that was to remake the map of the world, blindfolded, 
groping in the dark like lost children, as is fully revealed by 
the testimony of the Secretary of State. They wilfully over- 
turned their own policy and broke the promises so glibly given 
to the nation when they were pussyfooting themselves out of 
difficulties. They led the President into a blind alley and left 
him there. To save their reputations and ‘face’? with China, 
they resigned, abandoned the President, and are now clamoring 
for war with Japan as the only solution to a problem they were 


hopelessly incompetent to handle diplomatically. 


With one breath they talk war with Japan, and in the next, 
appeal to the American people to lend funds to China. We have 
before us the illuminating spectacle of an Administration trying 
to organize an international consortium to accomplish through 
finance what they could not carry out diplomatically, and com- 
promising the American bankers to advance over a billion dol- 
lars to China, while the chief Far Eastern adviser to that 
Administration is telling us on the speaker’s platform, that 
through Chinese propaganda we will have to fight Japan within 
ten years. 

The Chinese want American money and have sent our ex- 
minister to Peking as envoy-extraordinary to help raise the 
loans. On the other hand, they are encouraging a propaganda 
designed to pit the nation against Japan. It is a remarkable 
illustration of the inside working of the Chinese official mind. 
hoping that the American people will never wake up to the 
double game being played. If we are to invest over a billion 
dollars in China through the Consortium or otherwise, and then 
be called upon to go to war with Japan to assist our Chinese 
friends, the investment will turn out to be the most costly one 
we have ever taken up. If the original investmnet to place 
China on her feet is to pave the way for the expenditure of many 
more billions in waging war, it would seem that our best play 
is to copper the bet, and take out an insurance against war, by 
co-operating with Japan. 

A few years of honest government in China and she will 
require no foreign loans, and, if she discards the science of 
warfare invented by Field-Marshal Wang Sun-ki in B.C. 2000, 
her four hundred million people will be quite able to protect 
themselves against Japan or any other nation without the armed 
assistance of the United States. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE 

The complete reversal of the policy of the 
FAR EASTERN REVIEW effected by its Pub- 
lisher, Mr. Geo. Bronson Rea, in the course of 
recent months compelled its Editor—the under- 
signed (in the February issue)—to disclaim 
responsibility for views expressed by writers of 
signed articles. The receipt of further similar 
articles which the undersigned cannot endorse 
causes him to withdraw from his position 


as Editor of the FAR EASTERN REVIEW. 
W. H. DONALD. 
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Electrification of the Abt Rack Rail Section 
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Aeross the Usui 


Pass, Shin-Etsu Line, Japan 


IHE Usui Pass is located on the Shin-Etsu Line, and forms 
one of the steepest mountain paths in Japan, the highest 
point reaching 3,083-ft. above the sea-level. The moun- 

tainous configuration of the region rendered it impossible from 
the outset to locate an easier alignment than the existing one, 
where the difference in level amiounts to 1,817-ft. in a length of 
about 6.9 miles between Yokogawa and Karuizawa. The engi- 


neers in charge were, therefore, obliged to drive no less than 26. 


tunnels measuring, 1n aggregate length, 2.8 miles. 
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To overcome this enormous difference in level, the original 
line was constructed on the rack rail system on a steep grade oi 
1 in 15 or 6.7 per cent., for a matter of 5.2 miles, of the single 
track. The length of trains is limited by the length of the sin- 
gle turnout at Kumanotaira, at the centre of the line, where 
there is only 4i0-{t. between the two rocky ridges. Originally 
the trains consisted of one rack steam locomotive with five to 
six passenger and freight cars. Later, a double train consisting 
of two locomotives and ten to twelve cars was adopted. The 
steam trains were formerly designed for a speed of only 5 miles 
per hour, taking one hour and a quarter in crossing the pass. 
The journey was, for the greater part of the way, a most 
abominable experience, on account of the deafening roar of the 
engines combined with the hissing of steam pipes, and above all 
the suffocating vapour and smoke which found their way into 
the cars, as the train passed through the series of tunnels. The 
ordeal was particularly acute for the engine-drivers and stokers, 
owing to the inadequate supply of fresh air, and more than once 
they were found prostrate, choked practically to death or spit- 
ting blood. 


The elimination of this nuisance had long been the subject 
of careful investigations by the authorities. Meantime the 
growth of traffic over the line was such, that a regular train 
schedule of 36 trips per day was found inadequate to cope with 
the situation. It was impossible, however, to increase the capa- 
city of the line by additional train service, as this had already 
reached the limit of steam operation. 

_ Ihe authorities came to the conclusion that the only effec- 
tive remedy iay in the change of motive power, and accordingly 
the electrification of the line was projected in 1909. In April, 
1910, a substantial start was made upon the work, which was, 
however, seriously delayed by the occurrence of a flood of rare 





Electric Train up the Grade of 1 in 15 on the Rack Rail, Usui Pass, Japan of 


magnitude, and it was not until] May, 1912, that the electrified 
line was opened for public service after five months of trig] 
running. Thus was accomplished the hardest work of electr}. 
fication, wherebyy a couple of rack locomotives are worked to 
pull 14 cars up a steep grade of 6.7 per cent. for a length of 
5.2 miles of the rack rail system—an engineering feat, which, 
at that time, was unexampled even in Europe and America, 
As was anticipated, the clectrification has considerably increased 
the traffic, while the time taken in travelling from Yokogawa 
to Karuizawa has been reduced 
from lh. 10m. to 43 minutes, 





Track Construction 


Before stating the main 
features of the electrification, 
it would not be amiss to give 
a briet description of the rail 
construction of the electrified 
section. The running rails in 
use consist of the adhesion rail 
and the rack rail, which can 
gear with the driving pinion 
of the locomotive. ‘The adhe- 
sion rail adopted 1s the T-rail, 
60-lb. per yard, which is bolted 
to steel sleepers with a gauge 
of 3-ft. 6-in., the centre of the 
rail section making an in 
clination of 50 deg. against 
the vertical line. The rack rail 
consists of three parallel sets 
rack bars, 2,637mm. long, 

110mm. high, and 20mm. thick, 
which are placed centrally between the running rails and are 
bolted to the same sleepers as the adhesion rails. The three 
bars are spaced 40mm. apart from each other, with the _piteb 
line 55mm. above the level of the adhesion rail. The teeth of 
the rack bar are of 120mm. pitch. and 66mm. wide at the piteb 
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Kumanotaira Station Yard 
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7 line and about 52mm. wide at the top. The parallel bar is so laid that each 
tooth makes a displacement of one-third (or 40mm.) against the other. 
| The ends of the rack rails are provided with aspecial apparatus known as 
































ES | = e entrance tongues, so designed as to aliow the driving pinions of the engines 
. Bit : Fea | to gear easily with the racks. The apparatus consists of tongue rack bars bolted 
SF Xi siz cs] ® together in the same manner as the ordinary rack bars, the entrance tongue 
G oa z | iS | c “ being fastened to the steel sleepers by means of elliptic springs. This ensures 
O nhe |B the rack bars being pressed down, without damage, by the driving pinions of 
a sau rs EL! : , the passing engine. ‘Lhe rack bar of the tongue is, at one end, cut out similarly 
3 BI x ) = ; i to the ordinary rack bar, but it is curved at the other end, the height of the . 
qos S| S| a: teeth diminishing gradually towards the end, until they are smoothed over. 
2 43 F z wee fit j\. the teeth are 3,275mm., 3,315mm., and 3,355mimn. in height, the number 
: ge = j | cr ANN of teeth being 25 and over per bar. 
ql il< & el: z rig 
esslkS & <I if Oe 
y sa: eH 5 ay _ Ver Power and Distribution 
O £3! en 21 & = Hd 
“4 BZ  f | : 7 ‘ < ot Electric energy is obtained from a steam power station near 
6 42) \2 i: | < 1! | WHI Yokogawa specially erected for the line. The station contains three 
5 2 +o i g jis mee 00H) 1,000. k.w. vertical turbo-generators, which supply three-phase current 
" A Leaf =; Seeman Dh at 6,600 volts, 25 cycles. The steam for the turbines is generated in eight 
| = : Wi water-tube boilers with superheaters and chain grate stokers. The high- 
a i tension, three-phase current is transm’tted to the two substations through 
Hie two circuits of underground armored cable, where it is transformed to 
Z a6 Ws six-phase current at 240 volts and then converted to direct current at 
” i | | “tg 650 volts by means of rotary converters. 
_? 1 hy oS I The substations, which are located at the highest and the lowest points 
= Sh | 5 of the rack section, are each provided with two 450 k.w. rotaries and 312 
- xs 5 if > 2 cell storage batteries with a capacity of 1,320 ampére hours, which are 
8 tis ? SZ € (itd designed to buffer the fluctuations of load in connection with a 100 kw. 
g uf § ¥ = > iH Pirani automatic reversible booster. For feeding purposes, four overhead 
S x = $ - ls cables are laid between the substations and connected in parallel through 
6 Hi 3 , 3 itp the circuit breaker in the Kumanotaira switch house located at the middle 
a = = ie part. An overhead cable is laid between the substations and the termini 
E ‘ = bab i of the electrified section. The feeder cables are fixed to wooden poles on 
ae? ~— => I the open track, while in the tunnels they are carried un brackets. 
S f => < ile One of the chief reasons for the selection of the low pressure of 650 
gq: q : = rit volts was the difficulty of securing satisfactory insulation in the narrow 
Yr | oO -; = 3 tunnels, which made overhead high-tension impossible from the outset. 
QO jl O ¢ — ° On the othér hand, with the outputs and current in question, the third-rail 
< i < 2 — = system alone could be considered for the line, and this system just came 
Oo | a 5 = °: within the limits of practicability for a pressure of 650 volts, when allow- 
2. | = = : : ance was made for the somewhat moist atmospheric conditions of the 
a fi — » Py ¥ tunnels. 
Cc Oo 2 = f ti | The protected under-running contact has been adopted for the third- 
S a = . | Y) iE rail system. The conductor rail in use is a special double-headed steel 
Wy , 1 a ) | = His rail, weighing 90-lbs. per yard, the conductivity of the rail corresponding 
OD ° QD 3 Poe or hg to about 40 per cent. of pure copper. The conductor rail is supported on 
— ); ||| -~) " malleable iron brackets and a set of porcelain insvlators, spaced about 
” t - 2 ills | — il 8-ft. apart, and the brackets are screwed to the wooden sleepers, which 
O = r O E He | Lil if are, in turn, fastened to the running rails. The contact surface of the 
< #5) O sie } f& 5 is third rail is 4-ft. 10-in. from the track centre and is supported at a height 
al 2 ]|_ -b------- | ik: 5 of 6]-in. above the rail level. At the Yokogawa and Karuizawa yards, 
=e =< Hh tat < the current for the movement of a single locomotive is collected with a 
@ Be. se trolley wheel from an overhead catenary line. The current is returned 
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through the rails and bare cables laid beside the track. 
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13 : Locomotives 

< 3 3 The rack electric locomotives, 12 of which are now in service on the 
| Fe 4 section, are designed with separate drives:for the adhesion and rack 
S e sections of the line. Each locomotive weighs 42} tons and is capable of 
= drawing, at a speed of 11 miles per hour, eight cars on a grade of 6.7 per 
z cent. It has two direct current series motors of 330 h.p. By means of 
4 gears and parallel rods, one motor is connected with the driving wheels 

~ 


and the other with the rack machine in the inner frame. The driving 
wheels and the rack machines are designed to work independently of 
each other. The collection of current is effected mainly by -means of shoes 
contrived to slide along the undersurface of the third rail. The motors 
are controlled by means of thirty-two contractors, and the controlling 
current is supplied by an 80-volt storage battery. The controller contains 
three drums. The main drum and the reversing drum correspond to the 
drums of an ordinary controller for contractor control, but the third has 
two auxiliary contractors, which, corresponding to the three positions 
adhesion,” ‘ rack,” and “ brake,” group the main contacts in the 
manner required for the different forms of service. 





SECTION OF 39€E.H.T. CABLE 
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On the adhesion section the locomotive is driven solely by should the Bolshevist advance reach to any considerable degree east 
the adhesion motor. The rack motor runs on no-load, and main- of Omsk. This confirms what was been known here in inner 
tains a constant speed, which is approximately the same as that circles, that Secretary Lansing and Ambassador Sidehara haye 
of the adhesion motor. On the rack section the motors work with been engaged in conversations regarding Siberia and exchanging 
the usual series-parallel connections, the motors being in series Views over possible future devlopments and what should be done 
on the first nine steps and in parallel on the remaining six steps. to check the Bolshevist movement. In these conversations the 
On the ninth and fifteenth steps the motors are shunted. By American and J apanese Governments have approached the matter 
altering the shunt resistances, the distribution of the load, which from different points of view. 
changes with the wear of the driving wheel diameter, can he The Japanese Government considers the Bolshevist menace 
adjusted between the rack and adhesion motors. The first six as involving the national security of Japan, but the United States, 
safe and secure by thousands of miles of the blue Pacific between 
it and danger, does not seem to consider the menace as acute, 
The American Government recognizes it vital that the Bolshevist 
machine be stopped in its eastward march, but is apparently 
unwilling to go further than words to place its policy into effect. 

Japan stands ready to co-operate with the United States and 
the Allies in taking the necessary steps to cope with the danger, 
The Allies have agreed to keep hands off, so the question is now 
fairly up to the United States. If the United States is not willing 
to co-operate with Japan, it is understood that the latter country 
ls prepared at the proper moment to go into Siberia alone. 

So we have now reached the point of where a “‘show down” 
cannot be much longer delayed. If the United States refuses to 
co-operate (and neither the President or Congress could involve 
the nation in such an enterprise) it will not be possible to object 
to Japan’s plans for her own, and China’s safety. If the United 
States refuses to co-operate and China stands by in her usual 
helpless fashion, Japan will have to face the menace alone, and 
ee eee | = aC illl then establish her right to be recognized as the dominant 

| ee sett 7 eee) =e Power in the Far East, and to make good on her policy of special 

sistas cee es ee -e= 5 2 cl fag J interests and the so-called Monroe Doctrine. 
A Rack Electric laaneuaniies The American people will never sanction the sending of 
| | another overseas expedition to Siberia to make war against the 
positions of the controller are used for operating the electric Russians. We are now reaping the fruits of our unwarranted 
brake. For the short-circuit brake, which is always used on intervention in these Asiatic affairs, and find ourselves abandoned 
down grades, the armature of one motor is connected in series by our sensible European Allies, and face to face with Japan 
with the field of the other motor and with a set of resistances. on the question of paramountcy in her own sphere. Japan has 
This crossed-brake connection makes the brake.act with absolute her own scores to settle with Russia, in which the United States 
certainty, whether the position of the reversing controller corres- jg not interested. Our so-called Open Door Doctrine of 1900, 
ponds to the direction of rotation of the motors or not. The which could not be made operative against Russia in Manchuria, 
current then generated in the motors is converted into heat in paved the way for the Russo-J apanese war of 1904. Japan then 
the resistances, which are also used for starting up. On down paid the penalty, and has had to break the back of her people 
grades the short-circuit brake is supplemented by a vacuum’ with enormous taxation to keep prepared for the ‘‘come-back”’ of 
brake. In addition, a hand brake combined with the vacuum Russia. Had not the European war intervened in 1914, Russia 





brake rigging is provided for contingencies. and Japan would have been in another death grapple on the 
plains of Manchuria before now. 
Cost The Russo-Japanese question is one that concerns Japan 


, : : alone, especially at this moment when the peace of the Far East 

The electrification of the line cost approximately Y.2,269,000, is menaced by the rapid spread of the Red Terror toward Irkutsk, 

of which Y.763,648 was for the equipment of the Yokogawa (China and J apan. Interference on the part of the United States 

power station, Y.311.471 for the two substations, Y.541,065 for im this vital issue of Japan’s future can only result in widening 

the line construction, and Y.472,810 for the locomotive equipment. the breach between the two countries. It is time for Americans 

| to learn that they cannot cross the seas and dictate to other virile 

Results of Working of Electric Locomotives nations what they shall do when their peace, happiness and 

security are threatened, when they resent and fight against any 
interference in their own affairs. 

It has been necessary for the Japanese Ambassador a 


The results of working of the electric locomotives over the 
Usui Pass are given below :— 


ee Vehicle Convent reek ad bpers Washington to make an official declaration to the American 
“Gem Ioonmatives tacked consumption iocomotive mile Governuient that at no time has Japan entered into negotiations 
mile mile k.w.h. k.w.h. with Mexico looking to the acquisition of special privileges or 
191_—i(i‘“‘“r | |=6(10 87,722 536,215 1,642,050 18.72 territory in that country. Intimations to that effect had been 
pe ‘me _ go ae npn tl er conveyed in a recent speech of Senator Fall, and the Ambassador 
1916 .. 2 412977 743 531 2'9A1 162 19.84 said that these were founded upon misinformation deliberately 
1917..._ 12 127,444 841 449 2.535,118 19.89 spread abroad by German agencies which were energetically 
striving to prevent the displacement of German trade with Mexico 

by American firms. 
Autbassador Sidehara felt it necessary to place on record a 
| . Gri ; denial of the accuracy of these reports, and added that he was 
Hands Off in Siberia Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs in Tokio when the alleged 
By George Bronson Rea negotiations took place. Most of these rumours had their origin 


in the Zimmerman note in 1917, which has since been skilfully 
New York, December 19, 1919.—The speech of Premier Lloyd used by propagandists to make it appear that negotiations of 4 
George in the House of Coarennt yesterday disclosed that the nature to excite suspicion in America had actually taken place. 
Allies had come to a complete agreement on the question of non- This sets at rest the oft repeated story of Japanese intrigues 
intervention in Russia, but that discussions were proceeding jin Mexico. It is now up to the United States to follow a policy 
between the United States and Japan concerning future action of Hands Off in Siberia. 
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Foreign and Chinese 


So many enterprises are now being inaugurated in China 
with ioint Chinese and forcign capital that we have endeavored, 
as far as possible, to bring up-to-date a list published some 
time ago by the ‘“‘China Advertiser,” of Tientsin. So far as we 
are able to gather the following is a fairly complete list of Sino- 
foreign companies registered. In this list the nationality of the 
forcign capitalists is given first, then, in parenthesis, the Chin- 
ese name of the joint concern, then the names of the capitalists, 
the object for which the company has been fermed, the amount 
of capital, date of incorporation, etc. :— 

jritish, French and Chinese (Fukungssu); capitalists, 
Peking Syndicate and Shansi Board of Trade; enterprise, coal, 
petroleum and iron in Shansi; Capital, Tls. 10,000,000; incor- 
porated, 1898; redeemed by China in 1908. 

British, French and Chinese (Fukungssu); capitalists, Pe- 
king Syndicate and Yufeng Kungssu; coal, petroleum and iron 
in Honan; Tls. 10,000,000; 1898; now overating. 

British and Chinese (Huitung Kungssu); capitalists, British 
Syndicate (Huitung Kungssu)-Huayi Kungssu and Szechuan 
Mining Bureau; coai, petroleum and iron in Szechuan; Ts. 
(0,000,000 ; 1898; now pending. 


French and Chinese (Fuan Kungssu); capitalists, French 
Syvndicate-Paofu Kungssu; coal in Szechuan; Tls. 10,000,0C0; 
1899; invalidated by prescription. 

Japanese and Chinese (Yicheng Mining Co.): capitalists, 
Tsurumitsu Dogura-Anhui Commercial Bureau; coal in Anhui; 
$5,000,000; abandoned in 1905. 

French and Chinese (Hohcheng Kungssu); 
Hocheng Kungssu-Paofu§ Kungssu; 
capital unknown; 1902; pending. 

French and Chinese (Yuanhsiang Kungssu); capitalists, 
(French), Yuanhsi Kungssuang (French)-Tiensheng MKungssu; 
lead mines in Kwangsi; ‘lls. 4,000,000; 1902; pending. 

French and Chinese (Laifu. Kungssu); capitalists, Kaiiu 
hungssu (French)-Puan Kungssu; lead mines in Kweichow; 
lls. 2,000.C00; 1902; abandoned. 

French and Chinese (Hsiangki Kungssu); capitalists, 
Hsiangh Kungssu-Paohsing Kungssu; antimony in Kweichow; 
¥6,999,999 ; 1902; pending. 

_ British, French and Chinese (Lunghsing Kungssu); capital- 
ists, Kunghsing Kungssu-hunnan Kungssu; various mines in 
tunnan; ‘Ils. 50,000,000; 1901; pending. 

. l'rench and Chinese (‘Tatung Kungssu); capitalists, Tatung 
Kungssu-Huayu Kungssu; various Mines in Fukien; $7,480,000; 
(Wz; invalidated by prescription. 

French and Chinese (Kiangpeimcikwang Kungssu); capital- 
ists, Puchi Kungssu-Paofu Kungssu; petroleum, iron and coal 
in Szechuan; $17,500,000; 1904; recovered by China and working 
since 1909. 

_ French and Chinese 
Kungssu. (French)-Tienyi 


capitalists, 
petroleum in Szechuan; 


(Talo Kungssu); capitalists, Talo 
Kungssu; mica and antimony in 
hweichow; Tls. 2,000,000; 1905; invalidated by prescription. 

_ German and Chinese (Changhsing Merkwangssu): capital- 
ists, Carlowitz & Co., Representation of Commissioner \Xu_ of 
China; coal in Shantung; Tls. 8,000,000, afterward increased to 
2,500,000; 1906; recovered by China and now working since 
“U8, 

| Russian and Chinese (Russo-Asiatic Russian Bank) ; capital- 
ists, Chinese Government ; Banking; Rbls. 45,000,000; Tis. 
3,500,000; 1896. 

; German and Chinese (Shantung Railway Co.); capitalists, 
4erman Syndicate-Chinese Government; Railway and Mining; 
Mks. 70,000,000; 1898. 


German and Chinese (Chinghsing Mining Administration); 
“pitalists, Von Hannekea-Chihli Government; coal in Ching- 
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Enterprises in China 


hsing, Chihli; $1,000,000; 1905. Cancelled: operating as Chinese 
concern. 

British and Chinese (Mentowkow. Mining Administration) ; 
capitalists, British capitalists-Chinese capitalists; coal at 
Mentowkow; $1,000,000; unknown; abandoned on account of 
flood. 

Japanese, Germans and Chinese (Merchants Guarantee 
Bank of Chihli); capitalists Messrs. Okura & Arnhold, 
Karberg-Chinese Government; Banking; Tls. 2,000,000; 1911. 

Japanese and Chinese (Penhsihu Mining Co.); capitalisis, 
Okura & Co.-Fengtien Government; coal and iron manufactur- 
ing; Y.7,000,000. 

Japanese and Chinese 
Japanese Government-Chinese 
in Manchuria; $3,100,000: 1908. 

Japanese and Chinese (Liuta Flour Mill); Japanese capital- 
ists-Chinese capitalists; flour milling in Shanghai; $200,000; 
1907. 

Japanese and Chinese (Shanghai Silk Filature); Japanese 
capitalists-Chinese capitalists: Tls. 400,000; 1906. 

Japanese and Chinese (Shanghai Silk Works); 
capitalists-Chinese capitalists; Y.100,000; 1910. 

Japanese and Chinese (Changtu Co.); Japanese capitalists- 
Chinese capitalists; various enterprises in Manchuria; $300,000; 
1906. 

Japanese and Chinese (Yingkow Water and Electric Works); 
Japanese capitalists-Chinese capitalists; Y.2,000,000; 1905. 

Japanese and Chinese (Santai Oil Mill); Japanese capital- 
ists-Chinese capitalists; oil manufacture in Manchuria; 
$200,000; 1907. 

Japanese and Chinese (Seiryu Bank); capitalists, 
Bank & N.C.-Chinese capitalists; Banking 
¥ .3,000,000; 1908. 

Japanese and Chinese (Mukden Horse Car Co.); capitalists, 
K Okura-Chinese capitalists; $150,000; 1908. 

Japanese and Chinese (Sino-Japanese); Japanese capital- 
ists-Chinese capitalists; match factory in Changchun; $300,000: 
1907. 

Japanese and Chinese 
capitalists-Chinese capitalists; 
enun; $150,000; 1907. 

British and Chinese (Kailan Mining Administration); 
capitalists, Kaiping Mining Administration-Lanchow Mining 
Administration; coal mining; £2,000,000; 1912. 

British, French and Chinese (Fuchung Corporation); capi- 
talists, Peking Syndicate-Chungyung Kungssu; mining in 
Honan; $1,000,000; 1914. 

French and Chinese (Fungfa Industrial Bank); capitalists, 
French capitalists-Chinese Government; Fes. 45,000,000; 1913. _ 

Japanese and Chinese (Sino-Japanese Industrial Co.); 
eapanese capitalists-Chinese capitalists; Y.5,000,000; 1912. 

Japanese and Chinese (Shouhsing Mill); Japanese capitalists- 
Chinese capitalists; flour milling in Tientsin; $250,000; 1915. 

Japanese and Chinese (Yalu Lumber Co., unlimited); 
capitalists, Okura & Co.-Yalu Timber Co.; Y¥.500,000; 1915. 

Japanese and Chinese (Hsunchi Kungssu); Japanese capi- 
talists-Chinese capitalists; mining concern at Shanghai; 
$2,000,000; 1914. | 

Japanese and Chinese (Dairen Exchange and Trust Co.); 
Tapanese capitalists-Chinese capitalists; Y.1,000,000; 1913. 

Japanese and Chinese (Mukden Trust Co.); Japanese capi- 
talists-Chinese capitalists - $50,000 ;. 1916. 

Japanese and Chinese (Kaiyuan Trust wnd Exchange Co.); 
Japanese capitalists-Chinese capitalists; Y.500,000; 1916. 

Japanese and Chinese (Changchun Trust and Exchange Co.); 
Japanese capitalists-Chinese capitalists; Y.500,000; 1916. 


(Yalu Timber 
Government ; 


Co.); capitalists, 
lumber business 


Japanese 


Yasuda 
in Manchuria; 


(Hsintai 
bean cake 


Kungssu); Japanese 
kusiness in Chang- 
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Japanese and Chinese (China Electric Manufacturing Co.); 
Japanese capitalists-Chinese capitalists; Y.1,000,000; 1917. 

Japanese and Chinese (Shanghai Electric Works); Japanese 
capitalists-Chinese capitalists; Y.100,000; 1917. 

Japanese and Chinese (Yasukuwa Iron Works); capitalists, 
K. Yasukawa-Chinese capitalists; Y¥.2,500,000; 1916. 

Japanese and Chinese (Kunghsing Iron Works); Japanese 
capitalists-Chinese capitalists; manufacturing iron tools, ete. ; 
Y.200,000 ; 1917. . 

Japanese and .Chinese (Sino-Japanese Exchange Bank) ; 
Japanese capitalists-Chinese capitalists; Y.5,000,000; 1916. 

Japanese and Chinese (Chinetao Railway Co.); Japanese 
capitalists-Chinese capitalists; Y.1,000,000; 1918. 

Chinese and French capitalists (Banque 
Chine); capital, Frs. 75,000,000; 1913. 

Chinese and Japanese Trust Company ‘Dairen Trust Com- 
pany). Unregistered; 1913. 

" Chinese and Japanese Industrial Company (Chung-Erk- 
Shih-Yeh Kungssu), Peking; capital, Y5.000,000; 1914. 

Kung-Shin Iron Works. Unregistered (not registered with 
Central Government); 1914 

Chao Sing Flour Mill. Unregistered (not registered with 
Central Government); 1915. 

Chinese and Japanese capitalists (Yalu Lumber Company), 
Changchun; $1,090,000; 1915. 

Chinese and Japanese capitalists (Fengtien Trust Com- 
pany). Unregistered (not registered with Central Government) ; 
1916. 

Chinese and Japanese 
pany). Unregistered (not 
ment); 1916. 

Chinese and Javanese capitalists (Changchun Trust ©om-- 
pany). Unregistered (not registered with Central Government) ; 
1916. 

Chinese and Japanese capitalists (Anchuan Iron Works): 
principal works in Mentze, Island of Kushu, Japan; capital, 
Y¥ 20,000.000; 1916. 

Chinese and Japanese capitalists (The China Exchange 
Bank), Peking; capital, Y.10,000,000; 1916. 

Chinese, American and Japanese capitalists (China Electric 


Industrielle de 


capitalists (Kaiyuan Trust Com- 
registered with Central Govern- 


or Chung Kuo Electric Company), Shanghai; capital, 
$1,000,000; 1917. 
Shanghai Electric Company. Unregistered (not registered 


with Central Government); 1917. 

Chinese and Japanese capitalists (Tsingtao Railroad Com- 
pany). Unregistered (not registered with Certral Government) ; 
1918. 

Chinese and Russian capitalists (The Russo-Asiatic Bank); 
capital Rbl. 55,000,000. 








While America Dreams 
China Gets Her Credit for Equipment in Europe 


As substantiating the statement he made in an interview in 
“The Wall Street Journal’’ recently, that American bankers and 
business men did not know how to extend credit in foreign trade 
and seemingly lacked the courage to find out by experience, Guy 
Morrison Walker related the following concrete instance of the 
manner in Which European manufacturers were taking highly 
profitable orders while Americans were thinking about it: 

“Tn August last one of my Chinese friends, who controls the 
railway supply business of the Chinese Government Railways, 
cabled asking me to arrange, if possible, for a five-year contract 
to furnish railway supplies for six thousand miles of Government 
Railways owned by tke Chinese Republic. My Chinese friend 
asked what proportion of cash American bankers would require 
and what credit on the unpaid instalments they would grant, 
suggesting that the Railways Administration would pay 25 per 
cent. cash on all such supplies and would issue Railway Adminis- 
tration notes in three equal annua! instalments for the balance 
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at 8 per cent. with a commission for handling the business and 
a 5 per cent. commission for the three-year credit on the 75 per 
cent. of cost. | 

“TI submitted this not only to several of the leading railway 
equipment and supply companies, but to several of the largest 
banking interests. Without exception the railway equipment and 
supply people declared that it was utterly impossible to grant 
credit such as requested by the Chinese Railways. The banking 
interests, while admitting that an 8 per cent. Chinese Railway 
'ncte at a 5 per cent. discount tor an average of only two years 
was attractive, declared that they were of the opinion that such 
a note issue by the Chinese Railways Administration would be ap 
investment security of the kind contemplated to be handled by 
the International Kanking Consortium for loans in China. 

‘“T called their attention to the fact that it was nothing but 
a trade credit and would be issued primarily. to the railway 
equipment and supply companies for equipment and supplies 
furnished Chinese Government Railways, and, while the obligation 
issued by the Railways Administration was in the nature of 4 
Ckinese Government obligation, still their purchase of it would 
be from the equipment companies rather than from the Chinese 
Railway Administration, and that anyhow the International 
Banking Consortium was not in existence, but was merely proposed 
and in a tentative state. But the banking interests here took 
the position that even if the International Banking  Consor- 
tium had not been definitely organized still they felt that before 
granting such a creditor buying such equipment notes they would 
have to submit the matter to their associates in the proposed 
International Banking Consortium. 

“This information I was compelled to cable back to my 
Chinese friend, with the result that much as he desired to break 
away from European connections and do business with America, 
he was compelled to turn back to his old connections, with the 
result that the contract for railway equipment and supplies, 
which would have amounted to about thirty millions of dollars 
during the five-year period, was divided between Vickers, Inc, 
of England, and a French conipany, upon the following extra- 
ordinary terms: Vickers, Inc., took the railway equipment 
business without cash payment down and accepted notes payable 
in ten annual instalments at 8 per cent. with a 5 per cent. discount 
from par for financing the credit, and the notes so issued to 
Vickers, Inc., were sold to the British investing public at 98 and 
were largely over-subscribed at the public offerings. The French 
company accepted their part of the railway supply business upon 
fifteeen years’ credit to Chinese Government Railways, interest only 
to be paid after the first five years and the principal of the notes 
to be paid in ten annual instalments beginning at the end of the 
sixth year. 

‘Think of such credit as this:—Ten years from the British 
and fifteen years from the French to the Chinese Government 
Railways on the whole amount without any cash payment down, 
while this business was offered to and declined by our American 
equipment and supply men and by our American banks on a basis 
of 25 per cent. cash and one, two and three years for the balance. 

‘‘When this information came I passed it on to the American 
bankers and called their attention to the fact that while thes 
might have had scruples against considering this business as 
commercial business, their French and English associates in the 
International Consortium had labored under no such scruples 
but kad grabbed the business. 

“Thirty millions of dollars of railway equipment and supply 
business was in this manner lost to American manufacturers, but 
the saddest part of it is that the prices being paid to the French 
and English manufacturers was almost double the current prices 
quoted for similar equipment by our car companies and supply 
men. In other words, as the price of the credit asked by the | 
Chinese Railway Administration, the English and French manu 
facturers have not hesitated to double the prices of the equipment 
sold, so that the interest on the notes amounts approximately 
16 per cent. on the actual cost of the equipment, and when the 
notes are half paid they will have received as much as ou! 
American manufacturers would have asked and probably as much 
as the equipment cost them; while the remaining five instalments 
wiil be clear profit. 

“This is only one single example. 


I can tell you a dozen 
other stories equally significant.’’ 
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Land Transportation in the Philippines 


By Frank J. Dolan 


HE task of building and operating a railroad through a 
tropical] country that is bounded on one side by towering 
mountain ramges and on the other by low, fever-breeding 
swamps 18, in itself, a gigantic undertaking. But when added 
impediments to its construction present themselves in the form of 
warlike unfriendly tribes roaming across the right of way and 
destroying the tracks, and a scarcity of the skilled labor so vitally 
essential to such a project, the proposition begins to appear fool- 
hardly and well-nigh impossible. 
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Mountain Road in Albay Province 


Nevertheless, these, and many more, were tke obstacles which 
were confronted and successfully disposed of by the Manila Railway 
Co. (Ltd.), of London when it constructed the first railroad in the 
Philippine Archipelago, which was completed and placed in opera- 
tion on November 24, 1892, having occupied approximately five 
and one half years in building. : 

The original line extended from Manila to Dagupan, in south- 
ern Luzon, a distance of 195.39 kilometers. The estimated cost for 
the project was P.4,964,400, as against an actual cost of P.7,899,000, 
or slightly over P.40,000 per kilometer. During the period of 
construction and for ten years thereafter, all material and supplies 
used on construction were declared exempt from the payment of 
customs duties, and as additional government aid the Philippine 
treasury guaranteed 8 per cent. interest on the investment for two 
years of the construction period. 

The road continued to operate for a period of about five years 
and its suecess seemed to be insured, but in May, 1898, simultaneous 
with the destruction of the Spanish Fleet in Manila bay by Admiral 
Dewey, the revolutionists destroyed the road at various junctures 
and thereby seriously interrupted further operation. 


On behalf of the Company’s London interests, the English 
consul at Manila lodged a formal protest with the Spanish author- 
ities against further interference with the operation of the road, 
but this was answered by the Spanish Governor-General to the 
effect that to operate the road would ‘‘aid and abet the insurgents.” 

The roadbed was restored and traffic resumed in August, 1898, 
the beginning of the American occupation, but this era of 
prosperity was short-lived, lasting only until the opening of 
hostilities between the American and Filipino forces in February 
of the next year. 

Peace was restored early in 1900, and the railroad management 
set about the task of reconstructing destroyed bridges and roadbed, 
repairing the wrecked rolling stock and rebuilding the station 
buildings which had been burned along the line. Some of the 
supposedly ‘‘temporary”’ station buildings hastily erected during 
this pericd stil] reuiain to be reconstructed. 

As soon as a lasting peace was assured the company entered 
upon an extensive program of construction, and from 1906 to 1913 
extended its lines both north and south, but at the end of the 
latter mentioned year financial difficulties prevented the continu1- 
tion of construction operations on the northern extension of the 
line to Bagmo, which is six thousand feet above the level 2f 
Manila. The roadbed on the Baguio location was completed in 
some sections, and in the others approximated completion. One 
tunnel near Aringay was completed, including the construction 
of concrete portals and concrete lining throughout, while for the 
four other tunnels small openings were driven through. Track 
was actually laid for a distance of approximately twelve miles 
from Aringay towards Baguio. On this portion a few of the steel 
bridges were constructed, while steel bridges and rails for the 
entire line complete were on the ground ready for placing. This 
involved the expenditure of P.4,767,350.41, which practically 
crippled the financial resources of the Company and started it 
on a gradual decline from which it never recovered. 

In the years 1915-1916 the country was in a bad economic 
state Owing to frequent droughts which killed much of the crops 
and terrific typhoons in the southern part of Luzon, some of such 
an intensity as to blow down and render useless whole coconut 
groves. During this period the Railroad Company carried very 
little freight, and, finding itself again financially embarrassed, 
opened negotiations for the sale of the road to the Philippine 
Government, into whose hands it eventually passed on January 
8, 1917, after what was probably the unluckiest operating career 
in the history of railroading. 

During the last three years of Government ownership the 
railroad has been undergoing a process of semi-reconstruction, 
under the supervision of American railroad experts, and its 
present prosperity far exceeds the fondest hopes held cout for it 
by the Government officials prominent in advocating its purchase. 

In the three years immediately prior to Government owner- 
ship a loss of P.116,887.°0 was shown for 1914; P823,564.05 for 
1915, and P.432,490.06 1916. During these three years the price 
of coal, one of the chief items of expense for the Company, 
ranged from P.11 to P.14 per ton. 

A profit of P.816,369.39 was realized in 1917, the first year of 
Government ownership, although the average price of coal had 
risen to P.16 per ton. In 1918 the activities showed a net profit 
of P.248,742.89, notwithstanding an increase of P.24 in the price of 
coal. The profits for 1919 will be more than P.400,000. 

At the present writing the system is operating over 654 miles 
of solid roadbed, and 36 miles more are under construction. The 
rolling stock includes about 1,800 freight cars with a carrying 
capacity ranging from 7 to 28 tons, 25 first class coaches with 
accommodation for 40 passengers, and 200 third class coaches of 
a 9 passenger capacity. The Company does not operate a 
second class service. 

One hundred and twenty-seven engines, many of them of 
the powerful Compound Mallatt type, keep the service toned 
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to its highest point of efficicncy, 
and the cars and engines are re- 
paired at the Compary’s repair 
shops at Caloocan, about six 
miles from Manila. 


Three railroad yards located 
in and around Manila are cap- 
able of housing the full comple- 
ment of the company’s rolling 
stock. 

The Philippine Railway 
Company, an American-owned 
concern, operates two small roads 
in the southern islands, the lar- 
gest of which is on the Island of 
Panay. This road connects 
Capiz, in the north with Iloilo, 
in the south, the two principal 
ports of the Island, and the divi- 
sion covers a total kilometerage 
of 116.1. 

With the railroad operating 
in the principal provinces of 
Panay, communication and trans- 
portation between all the larger 
villages and barrios is possible, 
and the agricultural and indus- 
trial productions of the interior 
part of the Island are now easily 
transported on the railroad con- 
necting either at Capiz or Iloilo 
for Manila or foreign country 
bound steamers. 


The Cebu division covers 4a 
total of 95.1 kilometers running 
north and south and _ passing 
through the city of Cebu. With 
the Iloilo and Cebu lines com- 
bined together the Philippine 
Railway Company records a to- 
tal kilometerage of 211.7 of track 
in Operation. 


Forty-nine passenger cars 
and 119 freight cars, the latter 
totaling a capacity of 5,198 tons, 
were in use during 1918. With 
this limited number of cars the 
Company transported 1,551,301 
passengers and 96,614 tons of 
freight; the former netted the 
Company a total sum of P.604,- 
946.82 and the latter P.293,728.01. 


Owing to the improvement 
and maintenance of the railway 
in the principal islands of the 
archipelago, commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural business 
has greatly improved. Negotia- 
tions now are in progress look- 
ing to government ownership of 
the Philippine Railway system. 

The motor truck system of 
feeding the railroads in the 
agricultural districts has con- 
tributed in a large degree to the 
present era of prosperity. Many 
of the most productive planta- 
tions are situated miles from the 
railroad, and depend wholly 
upon truck trains in transport- 
ing the products to the railroad. 


In June 1919, 973 motor 
trucks with a carrying capacity 
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of 7,034 tons were operating in 
the Philippines, together with 
5,612 pleasure cars, 

Roads, as the principal factor 
in land transportation, 1s re- 
ceiving the greatest attention oi 
the Government. Improvement, 
construction and extension of 
good roads all over the Islands 
- being undertaken in order to 
facilitate better means of trans- 
portation. As a result, there 
are now, according to the latest 
report of the Bureau of Public 
Works: — 


400.2 Kilos. of Ist class road. 
S0I3.S 45 59 gnd 9) +9 
3128.7 «5 o 3d «, > 
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and 9234.7 ,, 4, Total roads. 


In each province good roads 
are maintained chiefly between 
the capital and the adjoining 
towns or places of commercial {aaa ne ee 
importance in order to afford |i BS ae 
quicker means of communication |i ee se ee 
and. transportation. 
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“Tattle Hsu” and Mongolia 


General Hsu Shu-cheng, High Commissioner for the North 
Western Frontier and Comptroller General for the Reorganiza- 
tion of Outer Mongolia, to bring about the desired regenera- 
tion of this vast territory feelingly urges the following:—The 
increase of population, the development of the natural resources 
of Mongolia, systematic education for the people, a revival of 
the Buddhist religion, a ‘‘ benevolent administration,” the 
development of fundamental industries, the breeding of live- 
stock, and the premotion of trade. He says in part: ‘‘ The 
population of Mongolia has been decreasing steadily since the 
Yuan and Ming Dynasties and if means are not devised to 
counteract this and increase the population, I fear that in the 
course Of a hundred years Mongolia will be more or less un- 
inhabited. He thinks that the extinction of such a race is more 
than national pride can tolerate. We think there is little need 
for his worries concerning Chinese propagation, the most simple 
of living conditions being made equal. 

“Mongolia is rich in timber and minerals; but both forests 
and mines are undevcloped. A tremendous source of wealth 
for China is lying there waiting—for perhaps the ‘ Benevolent 
Administration ’ to develop 

“The geographical position of Mongolia makes education dif.- 
heult. As in most inland places in the East the people are 
literate. The books in the Mongolian language are few, ccn- 
sequentiy the views of the people are narrow. 

“The Buddhist religion may do as well as any other for the 
heeds of Mongolia. It has many fine tenets. Mankind has not 
vel ariived at the place where an abstract religion can supply 
‘piritual craving. Until such time, one personal religion may 
be as good as another for the working out of a nation’s destiny. 

“So far as the ‘ Yellow Faith’ (that section of Buddhism 
Fs en healer: is concerned the Mongolians may do 

“) return to it with zeal for—‘On examining into the 
question it will be seen that the Yellow Faith is the common 
ond which holds the people together.’ 

i. ee ae of fundamental industries in Mongolia, 
"ili g§ of livestock and the promotion of trade are inter- 
ependent, 

ad i, develop the fundamertal industries means the produc- 


tion of necessities, for example food-stuffs and clothing. The 
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Train Entering Paco Station, Manila 





Mongolian people cat beef and mutton and wear woollen 


clothing. 

“The country can produce rice, wheat and tea; the cultiva- 
tion of which constitutes the fundamental industry of an agri- 
cultural people. The exchange of these articles form the basis 
of trade.” 

General Hsu Shu-cheng in a spirit of splendid camaraderie 
has said:—‘‘I herewith sincerely request my brethren, no mat- 
ter whether you be priest, soldier, merchant or official to sub- 
mit to me, without delay, any views you may have to express. 
for consideration.” 


War Memorial for Shanghai 


Tt has been finally decided by the Shanghai War Volunteer 
Memorial Commitiee that a Cenotaph, or other suitable 
memorial, be erected on the Bund at the end of Avenue Edward 
VII, on the site originally selected by the Joint Commission 
appcinted by the Municipal Councils of the French and Foreign 
Settlement. Othcr sites were suggested, but the Comm*‘ttee, 
after having given the matter full consideration, came to the 
conclusion that the site first chosen is most in keeping with the 
purpose and sentiment of the memorial. Mr. R. C. Turner, Mr. 
S. J. Halse, and Mr. H. Boissezon undertook to frame condi- 
tions which shall govern the competition, open to Shanghai 
architects, for the memorial design, and they will act as asses- 
sors. First, second, and third prizes of Tls. 750, Tls. 500 and 
Tls. 250 respectively are offered, and the competition will close 
on April 15. The designers are limited to a cost of Ts. 25,009 
for the Memorial. 

Various suggestions for an additional memorial of some 
practical nature were discussed by the Committee, considera- 
tien being chiefly given to proposals for the establishment of a 
Commercial Museum. It was found that the Shanghai General 
Chamber of Commerce and the Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
were disinclined to favor this scheme, and as without their sup- 
port little success could be hoped for, the proposal has been 
abandoned. The matter will remain in abeyance until the 
subscription list has been closed. Should funds then permit, after 
the cost of the Cenotaph has been met, the question of some 
memorial of utilitarian character will be again considered by 
the Committee. 
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Policy and Finance in China 


By Sir Charles Addis, Manager in London of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 


tries raises problems much wider than that of bank 

organization. In this form of trade more than in any 
other, Governments tend to intervene and industry blends with 
politics. In particular this hes happened in the Far East, where 
China has offered an immense field for the concentration and 
development of international politico-finance. 


TT: opening up of undeveloped resources in foreign coun- 


For a general survey oi the movement we need not go fur- 
ther back than the early nineties. In 1894 China lay at the 
mercy of Japan, but the latter had to forego the fruits of victory 
by the veto imposed, by a condominium of the Powers, Russia, 
France, and Germany, on her territorial! acquisitions in Man- 
churia. The position of England, who stood aloof, neither sup- 
porting Japan against the Powers nor joining the Powers in 
adespoiling Japan, was not an enviable one. The star of France 
and Russia at the Court of Peking was in the ascendant. A 
further blow to the prestige of Great Britain, so it was thought, 
was the loan concluded by France with China in the following 
year for 400,000,000 francs. As a counter-stroke to that loan, 
and in order to retrieve her prestige, England entered into a 
pact with Germany for an equal share in Chinese Government 
finance, the result of which wa: seen :n the two Anglo-German 
loans, issued in 1896 and 1898, for an aggregate sum of 
£32, 000,000. 


The point to ke emphasized is that these were purely finan- 
cial loans. They carried with them no direct economic advant- 
age, nor can they be said to have benefited, except partially and 
indirectiv, the industries of the lending countries. The transac- 
tion, which involved the diversion of a certain amount of 
domestic capital and its transfer to a foreign country, cannot 
be justified upon the grounds of economic advantage; it must 
stand or fall by the value attached to the political prestige 
which it was the purpose of the loan to establish, and the extent 
to which it succeeded in achieving that object. In the end the 
results were found to be illusory No evidence has been adduced 
of any gain in prestige to the countries making financial loans 
compared with those who abstained. 


It was felt that something more tangible than prestige was 
required, and in 1898 we find Germany established at Kiaochow, 
Kussia in Dalny, France at Kuang-chouwan, and Great Britain 
in Weihaiwei. China appeared to be breaking up, and each of 
the Powers was anxious to sccure a reversion of the fragments 
for its own nationals. The Angio-German agreement was extended 
with a view to delimit the interests of these two Powers in 
China, and England claimed the Yangtze Valley as her share. 
To the policy of prestige succeeded the policy of ‘‘ spheres of 
interest.”’ It is a difficult policy to maintain, this exclusive right 
of one country to exploit the industrial resources of a portion of 
another country, unless you are prepared to fight for it, and 
for that, when challenged, it was found the Powers had no 
stomach. Germany promptly repudiated England’s claim to the 
Yangtze Valley, and it was certain that English public opinion 
would not support the Government of the day in maintaining 
the claim by force of arms. ‘‘Spheres of interest’? gradually 
shaded off into “spheres of influence,’’ that is, the preferential 
rigkt of exploitation on terms as favourable as may be offered by 
others, and the battle for territory was succeeded by the battle for 
concessions to build railways, the bulk of which were secured by 
Great Britain. 

The long period of cheap money which culminated in 1898 
was favorable to the new policy of economic advantage, and, 
had it not been arrested by the Boer War in 1899, the history of 
China during the last two decades might have had to be re- 
written. It is at least arguable that if the railway programme 
had been carried out the general improvement in the condition 


of the people which might have been expected to accompany an 
extension of the means of communication would have gone far 
either to allay the popular discontent, which was the cause of 
the revolution, or to strengthen the hands of the Government 
in quelling it. | 


Unfortunately the Powers found it easier to exact conces- 
sions than to fulfil them. It was not until 1904 that the con- 
struction of the first of the railway concessions obtained in 1898 
was begun, and to this day the bulk of them remain a dead let- 
ter. Still, so far as it was carried out the results of the railway 
policy were favorable both to the lending and to the borrowing 
countries. The labor and czpital of each were stimulated. The 
defect of the policy was that it went too far and too fast, 
Obsessed by their political aims the Governments were reckless 
of finance, and in their anxiety to peg out claims for posterit: 
the Powers entered with light heart into contracts without regard 
to the ability of their nations to carry them out within a 
reasonable time. On these terms it was plain that any Govern- 
ment, however weak its economic position might be, could take 
a hand in the game. The Chinese were only too ready to play 
off one Government against ancther, and in an Oriental country 
the powers for obstruction, ever of the weakest, politically were 
found to be formidable. It was always possible by offering bet- 
ter terms, even if the last thing you desired was that they should 
be accepted, to put a spoke in your neighbor’s wheel, and then 
to make the offer of a withdrawal of your opposition a condition 
for securing a share of the enterprise for yourself. International 
competition ran riot. Politics and finance proved a dangerous 
admixture in an Oriental country with a weak and_ unstable 
Government. It was doubly damned, for it inevitably led on 
the one hand to political corruption and on the other to waste- 
ful] and unprofitable finance. The position became intolerable 
and a remedy had to be found. 


The natural remedy for the evils of excessive competition 1s 
co-operation. In 1910 Great Britain, France, Germany, and the 
United States bound themselvs to seek no exclusive advantage 
in China and to share on equa) terms any concessions which each 
of them might obtain. Tlie Fuur-Power Consortium, as it was 
called, was later increased to the Six Power Consortium by the 
inclusion of Russia ond Japan. 


It is significant of this change of international policy, 1 
might perhaps better be said of international attitude, that tie 
first task the Six-Power Consortium took in hand was no longer 
to acquire profitable concessions for themselves but to redress two 
of the most urgent needs of China. It is not too much to say 
that the misery of the populace in China may be ascribed in 
Jarge measure to the corruption of the administration and _ the 
chaos in the currency. The object of the Six-Power loan agree: 
ment for £60,000,000 was the reform of the one and the rehabill- 
tation of the other, by the completion of the loan, the first instal- 
ment of which, for £25,000,000, was issued by the Five-Power 
Group in 1913. The Americans did not participate in this issue, 
but there is reason to believe that their withdrawal was only 
temporary. 


It is too soon yet to speak of the results of the new policy, | 


the practical application of which has been interrupted by the 
outbreak of the European war, but it would seem to be in the 
line of the general trend of public opinion in favor of setting 
up some sort of international organization after the war {fo 
reducing to harmony the conflict of national ideals. The bank 


ing and industrial groups which compose the Consortium have 
been the subject of some acrid criticism, but in this respect 1 


may he claimed for them that they were in advance of the Goverl 


ments in pointing the way to a higher conception of interna 


tional politics, 
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The policy of foreign industrial loans has been criticized on 
the ground that under the dominance of British free trade ideas 
the borrower is left free.to purchase his material in the open 
market, and that, unless a stipulation is made that the proceeds 
of the loan shall be expended in this country, there is a danger 
of the orders going to other countries whose manufactures would 
‘1 this way be benefited at the expense of our own. Experience, 
however, has shown this fear to be illusory. To demand such a 
stipulation is to court suspicion. If granted at all it will be 
granted unwillingly or hedged about with such qualifications as 
to make the concession not worth the having. It is one of those 
eases in Which, as the practical man knows, the best way to 
obtain what you want is not to ask for it. In practice trade 
‘oliows the loan and orders follow the engineer. Place an 
engineer from the Clyde at the head of any industrial under- 
taking and you may safely dispense with any stipulation as to 
the provenance of material. Invite tenders from the wide world; 
frame your specifications in such a way as to suit the engineering 
standards of different countries, it will be of no avail. In the 
end you will find, no one can quite say how or why, that your 
railway, or your bridge, or whatever the undertaking may be, 
‘s become as Scotch as the engineer himself. How all this comes 
ahout nobody knows, except perhaps the engineer, and he won’t 
tell. But, broadly, the fact is as we have stated it. Apparently 
free trade, like wisdom, is justified of her children. 

The real obiection to these loans is not industrial but polt- 
tical. Undoubtedly the original concessions for railways in 
(hina vielded a profit te thoss who undertook them, but the 
blending of politics with finance proved fatal to its continu- 
ance. The rivalries and jealousies of the Powers resulted in 
an international competition by which the profits of the under- 
takers were reduced to the vanishing point, and, what is more 
important, the productive power of the lending country was 
impaired by the diversion for political ends of the national 
capital from more advantageous employment at home to less 
advantageous employment abroad. We must not ask of human 
nature, stall less of a Government, more than it has to give. It 
is not always, perhars not often, possible to separate politics 
from finanee, ‘but it is clear that their interests are not neces- 
sarily identical, and the assumption is that they are better left 
ta operate independently. The burden of proof les with those 
who propose any departure from the general rule. The econo- 
mic loss involved in the use of finance as a political instrument 
must in every case be justified by a demonstration of a com- 
pensatory national advantage. 


The last phase of international finance, namely, the sub- 
stitution of co-operation for competition by the formation 
on a Consortium of national gioups, is open to the criticism 
that it reduces nations of varying degrees of economic strength 
to a dead level of uniformity; that it confers, to the detriment 
of its competitors, a quasi-monopoly on the representative 
group by investing it with the exclusive support of its Govern- 
ment; that since a joint tender for any international contract 
must be at a price which will suit the least efficient of the 
Consortium groups, the tendency is to restrict freedom of com- 
petition and to reduce the national revenue of the more effi- 
cient countries by raising the unit cost of production. 

To these objections, which are perfectly valid, it may be 
urged that half a Joaf is better than no bread. It is at least 
cpen to question whether the absolute supremacy of Great 
Britain in industry and finance can be maintained in face of 
the growing competition of countries with larger natural re- 
sources and more rap dly increasing numbers, such as the 
United States with more than twice her population, and Ger- 
many with half as much again. And if it be true that the 


effect of unbridled political competition in exploiting undevel- 
 Sped countries is to demoralise both lender and borrower, then 


it tiay he to our interest to accept an equal share of the advant- 


ages on reasonable terms with other countries rather than to 
enter into a sort of Dutch uaction to outbidpur rivals in the 


hope of converting a present joss into a future gain by ulti- 
mately securing the share we consider proportionate to our 
merits, 

As for the quasi-monopoly conferred on a particular group 
by the exclusive support of its Government, you cannot in the 
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nature of things expect to enjoy the benefits of an international 
association without some restriction on the free and indepen- 
dent action of the national units of which it is composed. The 
group must be a unit representative of the nation if the groups 
of the other nations are to co-operate with it on equal terms. 


‘There would be no object in the Powers forming a partnership 


for the purpose of restricting competition among themselves, if 
it were left open to any one of them to form a second national 
group untrammelled by the ccezditions imposed upon the col- 
lective action of the Consortium and free to compete with it. 
No group would be willing to undertake the expense of a 
preliminary investigation of any great industrial enterprise in 
the foreign field, the cost of surveys, the maintenance of a staff 
of experts, etc., if it were liable to be deprived at the last 
moment of-«the reward of its lakors by the intervention of some 
competitor, foreign or native, who, by the very fact that he has 
contributed nothing to the initial expense, is in a position to 
secure the contract by offering more favorable terms than the 
original undertakers. Under a protection régime the Contin- 
ental group is enabled to prov'de against internal competition 
by means of trusts and cartels, and against external competi- 
tion by means of a tariff. In free trade England the difficulties 
are not so easily overcome. The group are exposed not only 
to the competition of foreigners but to the competition of their 
own countrymen, and, unless they can secure the exclusive sup- 
port of the Government, they arc not in a position to join with 
other groups in a joint industrial undertaking. Some degree 
of national monopoly would appear to be inseparable from any 
form of international industrial or financial association. There 
is just this to be said by way of mitigation, that, as it is mani- 
festly impossible to comprehend in one Consortium all the 
industrial nations of the world, the quasi-monopoly, such as it 
is, is likely to be tempered by a good deal of international com- 
petition from those outside the pale. 

There are other and more serious dangers to be feared from 
within, in the graver issues involved in the combination of 
finance and politics of which a Consortium is compounded. The 
balance between the two may be so unevenly adjusted as to 
afford the groups an opportunity of bending the policy of the 
Powers to the prosecution of the selfish and noxious aims of a 
certain type of cosmopolitan finence. Or it may be that one of 
the Powers may be able to defiect the policy of the Consortium 
in favor of its own national interest by inducing it to grant a 
preference to its friends or to inflict a boycott on its enemies. 

The reality of these dangers is undeniable. They can only 
be kept in check by a rigid insistence on the transactions of 
each group being exposed to the light of day and subjected to 
a persistent and searching public criticism in the country of 
its origin. 

It passes the wit of a man to devise a scheme which shall 
be invulnerable to criticism at all points, but upon the whole, 
in spite of its admitted defects, we are disposed to believe that, 
within the domain of Government-assisted finance, the sub- 
stitution of international co-operation for international com peti- 
tion will be found as a policy the least open to objection. It 
is the only means left to us for keeping the door open to trade 
in undeveloped countries, and, in view of the vital importance 
of that policy to a free trade country, the argument in the case 
of Great Britain would appear to be conclusive were the diffi- 
culties in the way of international co-operation ten times greater 
than they are. It is a policy in accord with the spirit of the 
times as embodied in the project of a League of Nations, a 
project which it is manifest can never be brought to a success- 
ful issue if it fails to take account of the urgent need of reducing 
to harmony the economic as well as the political discords of 
the democratic nations. Politicel peace! Industria] peace! - It 
16 the dream of a war-worn world. If it is not to remain a 
dream, if it is ever to be transiated into reality, 1t can only be 
effected in international Government finance through the 
medium of representative national groups working in concert 
for a common end under the supervision of their Governments 
and, in the domain of international trade proper, through the 
complete freedom of the individuals of different countries to 
exchange their commodities without let or hindrance on the 
part of the State.——‘‘ The Intcrnational Review.” . 
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The Pacific Cable Question 


The discussion which has been proceeding for some time on 
the subject of a new cable across the Pacific from the United 


States continues unabated, and has received a fillip by the recert ° 


break in the Pacific Commercial Company’s cable. That a new 
cable will be laid is certain, but at the moment no decision as to 
the route has been arrived at. Some interesting information on 
the subject was given recently in an open letter by George G. 
Ward, Vice-President and General Manager of the Commercial 
Pacific Cable Company, to Senator Wesley 8S. Jones, Chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce, U. S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Ward writes: 

‘“‘Now, as to laying another Pacific Cable. Our present cable 
line runs from San Francisco to Honolulu, Midway, Guam, 
Manila, and Shanghai, China, with a spur line from Guam to 
Japan. That cable line is more than ample to provide rapid 
service with the Philippines and China, if it could be relieved 
of the larger volurre of traffic with Japan. The route along the 
line of the present cable has been carefully su~veyed—and this 
is valuable information. A second cable from San Francisco to 
Honolulu and Midway would merely be supplemental and not 
initial, which would be an ]mportant factor in annual station 
expenses as well as office installation. San Francisco is the largest 
land telegraph terminus on the Western Coast, with direct land- 
wire facilities to important centres in the United States, which 
gives it a great advantage over any other Janding point in 
serving public demands. When we laid our present cable in 1902, 
the Postal Telegraph Company, our land-line system in the United 
States, strung a special copper wire from San Francisco to New 
York exclusively for the rap*d transmission of (Pacific Cable traffic. 
This wire has since been supplemented by additional landline 
facilities between the East and the West, terminating at San 
Francisco. Taking all these very important facts into considera- 
tion, we intend to lay our new cable from San Francisco to 
Honolulu and thence to Midway, thus duplicating our present 
cables as far as that point, and from Midway we have in mind 
laying a cable direct to Tokio, Japan, or by way of Guam. Suen 
a cable would provide an excellent and rapid service with Japan, 
which would be an advantage to the large number of American 
merchants trading with that country. This will allow the present 
cable to be used entirely for Philippines and China traffic, for 
which it will be more than ample. 

‘When we laid our present cable in 1906 we desired to extend 
it to the mainland of Japan direct, instead of landing it at Bonin, 
but the Japanese Government preferred to have us stop at Bontn 
and lay a cable themselves from Tokio to Bonin to meet us. We 
believe that if we could secure the right to land the new cable 
in Japan and operate it ourselves with our own staff and under 
our own supervision, we could improve the quality of service 
obtained under present conditions. Or instead of laying a cable 
from Midway to Japan direct we could duplicate our present 
cable from Midway to Guam, thus providing one cable line from 
San Francisco to Guam and thence to Japan by way of Bonin, 
and another cable line from San Francisco to Guam and thence 
to Manila and China. 

“There has been discussion of a cable route via the Aleutian 
Islands, Alaska, and this proposal has received some favorable 
mention from the Department of Commerce and others. The 
hest judgment of expert cable engineers is that the Northern 
route is unfavorable, both because of climatic and actual operating 
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conditions. The ocean bed over that route is bad. The tides 
around the islands are rapid and uncertain, and the islands them 
selves are volcanic. The shocks of earthquake and volcanip 
phenomena are of frequent occurrence and disastrous to cable 
working. The whole region is fog bound for months in the Year, 
and as a consequence repairs in the cables during certain portisn;: 
of the year and at long stretches at a time would be impossible. 
The numerous relays which would be necessary would slow dow) 
the speed of the cable and be productive of errors. The route 
which we propose to take has been tried to Midway by our 
present Pacific Cable, which has been laid for 16 years, and jp 
all that time there have only been four interruptions in the cab!p 
between Guam, Midway and San Francisco. The greater number 
of interruptions have been west of Guam, namely, between Guam 
and Shanghai, principally in the San Barnadino Straits, and 
this condition we are now remedying by diverting the cable away 
from those dangerous straits, although that improvement is at 
present held up by delays a the Philippines Government in 
granting a permit to use the highway across Luzon. There can be 
no question as to the choice of routes. The Northern route would 
te an absolute failure in so far as maintaining economical direct 
and prompt cable service between the Far East and the Unite] 
States is concerned. 








High Silver Hurts Trade with China 


TTe Foreign Trade Bureau of the American Express Co., ina 
statement prepared for American importers and exporters, declares 
that, from the viewpoint of future trade development with China, 
the continued high value of silver had a certain menace. Quoting 
from Consul-General Anderson of Hongkong to the effect that, 
unless exchange falls, China must sell its products for about half 
what it has heretofore received in silver—or must expect to see its 
trade go to other countries producing goods on a gold basis, the 
bureau goes on to say that China’s value to United States as an 
export market depends on her buying power. 

Her buying power, it 1s pointed out, in turn, depends largely 
on what China can sell abroad. As the high price of silver acts to 
restrict the volume of Chinese exports, by, just that much will 
China’s value as a market for American goods be impaired, because 
ot the consequent restriction of her wealth and purchasing power. 

Before the war China’s import trade was considerably greater 
than her export business. Now the tide has swung the other we 
and China’s exports far exceed her imports. As a result, large 
remittances of silver must constantly be made to China in payment 
of these purchases, and naturally the greater part of these silver 
remittances go from the United States, which has the greatest 
silver market. 

Chinese silver exporters expect and demand payment in silver 
for their products. Therefore, a shipment of silk valued at 100,00 
Hongkong silver dollars, which three years ago would have cost 
an American importer $50,000, will now cost him $100,000, this 
increase being due solely to the rise in the price of silver. This 
takes no account of the increased cost of production in China 
itself, which would make a silk shipment worth 100,000 Hongkong 
collars, three years ago, worth many more new. In spite of the 
fact that Americans are now paying more than twice as much for 
(Chinese articles as formerly, our imports of silks, etc., have fallen 
eff very little. 
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China’s Great North-West 


1V.—Historic Ninghsia and Camels 
By Rodney Gilbert 


the traveller never seems to encounter a native. Inn- 

keepers, shop-keepers, restaurant proprietors, soldiers, 
police and officials are all outsiders, and where the natives keep 
themselves 1t 18 difficult to determine. The city lies in absolutely 
fat country intersected by many irrigation ditches and is well 
~ltivated in rice and hemp. It is about forty /: from the Yellow 
River and between fifty and sixty Ji from the Alashan Moun- 


Nite tear is one of those frontier trading towns in which 
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MA FU-HSIANG 


Ninghsia Defense Commissioner 


tains. As it stands it is not an ancient place, but it is 80 
jilapidated and ruins are so numerous in the big spaces which 
were swept bare during the Tung Chih Moslem rebellion that it 
has an ancient aspect. The city has one exceedingly busy 
street, wide and dusty, which does not boast a single first class 
shop hut which is always crowded with stands and with goods 
heaped up upon the ground, the property of itinerant traders. 
A massive drum tower upon which have been erected a group of 
small temples dedicated to the warden of the under-world. is the 
only imposing building in the city. The greater part of the 
space between the walls is taken up with big stretches of bare 
ground crusted with white alkali and dotted with crumbling 
ruins or with duck ponds which become a wilderness of weeds 
in the late summer and autumn. All the temples and yaméns 
are dilapidated with the exception of the group of buildings 
which General Ma Fu-hsiang, Defence Commissioner, has re- 
novated and uses as his residence and offices. In its palmier days 
Ninghsia, like Peking and Hsianfu, was the residence of two 
hsien magistrates. For several generations it has ceased to 
deserve such distinctions, however, and one has been removed to 
the Manchu city formerly occupied by a Manchu garrison, which 
lies fifteen 1¢ west of the trading town. | 

One would not suspect in travelling through northern Kansu 
that it is a volcanic country, but Chinese history records many 
violent earthquakes in the Ninghsia district which have been 
terribly destructive of property and life, while several days’ 
journey south of Ninghsia along the Yellow River, the Chinese 


speak of smoking mountains from which they see fire issue and 
from which there are occasional slight eruptions. Ninghsia has 
been built on several sites and seems to have been removed from 
place to place after destructive earthquakes. The iast violent 
shock is said to have destroyed the city in the 26th year of Chien 
Lung. Thanks to much irrigation and the alkaline quality of 
the soil, stone monuments seem to rot away like wood, and there 
are few written records of the ancient history of the Kingdom 
of Hsia in existence. On the occasion of the arrival of two 
missionaries from Lanchowfu during my stay in Ninghsia, we 
visited a little room in a ruined tower and found a group of 
venerable scholars rewriting the history of the Ninghsia district 
from official records. They told us that so far as they knew, 
there was not a single monument in all the territory inscribed 
with the peculiar characters which the Kings of Hsia invented 
for their people several centuries before the rise of the Mongols, 
and which were in common use until Chinghiz Khan obliterated 
the kingdom and did away with its independence forever. It is 
sometimes said that one of the scripts which are preserved in 
the archway at Chuyangkuan, in the Nankow Pass, north of 
Peking, is that of Hsia. 

The people are not of Chinese origin but were originally a 
Tibetan border tribe of the race described by medieval travellers 
as Tangut, who were given permission by the Tang dynasty 
emperor Tai Sung to settle in the Ningksia district. The family 
name of the emperors of the Tang dynasty was Li, and in return 
for services rendered, it was the fashion among some of the 
Tang rulers to adopt tribal chieftans of the various barbarians 
into their family and to bestow upon them the family name of 
Li. During certain insurrections the Chiefs of Hsia were of 
some service to the Imperial House, and together with the clan 
chieftans of some Turkish tribes in the Kueikuacheng district, 
they were allowed to adopt the family name Li. From the time 
of the fall of the Tang dynasty, the Hsia Kingdom became 
virtually independent and resisted all attempts of the Sung, tho 
Liao and the Chin emperors to make northern Kansu a part of 
their Imperial domains. For a time they paid tribute to both 
the Liao Tartars and the Chinese, but very early in the 11th 
century they became so important, having by this time driven 
the Ouigur out of North-western Kansu, and having invaded 
northern Shensi and Shansi, that the Chinese were glad to 
purchase their friendship with large annual presents of 
silver and silk. The system of writing which has been quite 
a puzzle to philologists was adopted in the first half of the 11th 
century and was probably founded upon that in use among the 
Khitan, who had presumably built their script upon a Chinese 
model. A key to the mysteries of the language, together with 
some Manuscripts, were discovered by General Kozlov in Chinese 
Turkestan, and as one of the inscriptions in the Nankow Pass 
is simply the phonetic rendering of the Sanscrit text in Hsia 
characters, it has been of assistance in learning the pronunciation 
of these ideographs. Professor Berthold Laufer after some study 
of the few materials available, has determined to his own satis- 
faction that the language belongs to the Tibetan-Burmese group 
and is rather closely related to Lolo. Several residents of 
Ninghsia told me at different times that in the hills on both sides 
of the river there still reside some aboriginal people who speak 
a non-Chinese language, but all the mountaineers whom I later 
encountered spoke nothing but rustic Chinese, with a smattering 
of Mongol which they had acquired from their neighbors in the 
Alashan. 

Marco Polo visited Ninghsia and undoubtedly found it 
sixty /: to the west at the foot of the hills and at the mouth of 
the pass through which the present road from Ninghsia to the 
home of the Prince of the Alashan runs. He calls it Egrigaia, 
and mentions that a cloth of camels-hair was manufactured there 
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which was highly esteemed as an article of commerce. At the 
time of his visit, the place was probably much Mongolized, for 
Chinghiz Khan had sacked it twice and had occupied the pass 
with a large army for five months at one time. The Ordos 
Mongols still refer to Ninghsia as Irge, which may be a modi- 
feation of the name which Marco Polo heard. He also mentions 
the Alashan under the disguise of Calachan. While the Alashan 
Mountains and district are colloquially pronounced as we render 
them in English, the literary Chinese rendering is Holanshan. 
This is probably similar to some original which began with a 
Kh, a sound which the Chinese always render as h and which Polo 
always hears as k. 


As I have already said, one sees very little of the native of 
the Ninghsia district while travelling through. Within the 
city the merchants and inn-keepers are nearly all Shansi men, 
while outside the city the more enterprising farmers, boatmen 
and camel owners all seem to be Mohammedans. The Ninghsia 
Mohammedans, nearly all travellers agree, are an extreniely 
likable class of people, honest, good-hearted and peacefully in- 
clined and quite willing to live and work on good terms with 
their Chinese neighbors. Their kindred a little further south and 
east of the Yellow River do not have nearly so good a reputation 
and from among them were recruited the majority of Tung 
Fu-hsiang’s followers who gave the strongest support to the 
Boxers in Peking in their attack upon the Legations in. 1900. 


Two days’ journey into this little travelled country is the 
home of Tung Fu-hsiang himseif. This famous commander who 
went unpunished after his act of participation in the Boxer 
movement, retired to his home in 1900 and died there six years 
later. His wife, who is a Turk: of Kashgar, is still living and 
still meintairs a strong military following, while one of his sons, 
a man of doubtful repute, is a minor military official at Kuyuan. 
After the Boxer trouble another famous promoter of that move- 
ment. who was almost entirely responsible for bringing the 
Imperial Manchu Court in league with the Boxers, Prince Tuan, 
also came into the Ninghsia district and was sheltered and 
protected by the Prince of the Alashan, Wang Yeh-fu. General 
Ma Fu-hsiang, Defence Commissioner at Ninghsia, who is now 
second to the military Governor of the Province in rank, is him- 
self a Mohammedan of a very liberal turn of mind and with an 
excellent reputation for maintaining a just and benevolent 
administration. Unlike most Mohammedan military leaders of 
Western China, Ma Fu-hsiang has a good Chinese education and 
has travelled throughout the Eastern provinces. His elder brother 
was a cavalry commander in Tung Fu-hsiang’s army, and as a 
hoy Ma Fu-hsiang came to the Court in Peking and became a 
marked favorite of the En:press Dowager. He afterwards accom- 
panied her to Hsianfu when th2 Court took flight and owed some 
of his subsequent advancement to the good impression which he 
made during this journey. General Ma is a native of the strong 
Mohammedan centre of Hochow, two days’ journey southwest 
of Lanchowfu, where for some generations the favorite subject of 
gossip among the Moslems has heen that of rebellion against 
the Chinese and the slaughter of the infidel. General Ma 1s the 
senior member of a new Mohammedan school in Kansu which 
discountenances all this talk of rebellion and slaughter and which 
seeks to advance Mohammedan interests by educating their peo- 
ple up to participation in Chinese official matters so that their 
share in the government in strong Mohammedan communities 
will be greater and so that they will not out of religious fanata- 
cism confine their studies to the Arabic Koran and remain 
illiterate so far as their ability to do Chinese commercial or 
official business is concerned in Chinese communities. 


My business in Kansu had to do with the war and when 
I arrived in Ninghsia on November list, I looked forward to a 
long stay. I had no reason to expect that a cablegram would 
arrive on the 12th which would rob me of my principal excuse 
for travelling in West China. I made up my mind upon my 
arrival, therefore, to dispose of my camels sooner or later, and, 
since I could not promise steady employment to my _ retainer 
Ting he was in haste to return to his home to join his brother 
in the direction of a wool caravan which was scheduled to return 
to Paotou. I let him go, therefcre, with some regret at the time 
and with much deeper regret later on. 
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Ninghsia is a city of miserable inns, and on the day of my 
arrival, thinking that I deserved some comfort in compensation 
for a wintry trip across the Crdos, I visited a number of tumble. 
down taverns and refused to stay in any of them until at last 
in the horse market I met a Chinese who volunteered the infor. 
mation that another foreigner, an Englishman, an agent of the 
Jen Chi Yang Hang, interested in wool buying, was living in 
the Kuang Mao Chan. J, therefore, went to this inn which 
proved later to be the only decent shelter afforded the wayfarer 
in Ninghsia, found myself a room, borrowed a good sized tub, 
and was in the act of removing several weeks’ accumulation of 
Mongolian dust and alkali, from my person, when Mr. Candlin, 
of Forbes & Co., whom I had once met in Peking, and whom | 
knew exceedingly well by repute, burst in upon me and insisted 
upon having me share with him the larger and better quarters 
which he had already secured. J] have met many foreigners jin 
the interior, living in semi-Chinese fashion, but I have never 
known anyone who has succeeded in adapting himself so thor- 
oughly to the Chinese language, Chinese customs and Chinese 
methods of living as this Mr. Candlin. He is the only. man J 
have ever seen in China who seems to meet the Chinese and live 
with them on terms which entail no self-consciousness or restraint 
on either hand. This is something which the average foreigner 
Huent in Chinese may achieve after years of acquaintance with 
one or two families, but which no other foreigner whom I have 
known experiences in his general intercourse with the Chinese 
people. I have often noticed that other Orientals, seemingly as 
foreign to the Chinese as we Occidentals are, contrive to be 
thoroughly at ease in all Chinese circles. The Turki of Turkestan, 
for instance, who have been long resident in China, arrive at 
a degree of intimacy with the Chinese whom they meet which 
no foreigner can hope to rival, although to all apparent intents 
the Turki are as foreign in appearance, language, customs and 
religious tenets as we Occidentals are. 

Having dispensed with my came] driver, the care of my two 
animals now devolved upon me. The stable boys in the inn 
were ready to take care of horses, mules and donkeys but were 
frankly ignorant of the ways of camels. Although I had been 
only a few weeks with the animals ard had been no more than 
a witness of their care and management, I was the superior of 
all in the inn in the matter of camel lore. It, therefore, became 
my province to prescribe their food and care. I had been fre- 
quently told that all one had to do was to throw hay on the 
ground in front of them and see that they got water every few 
days and that they would do very well for themselves. I soon 
learned, however, that a camel is a more intricate mechanism 
than most people suppose, and while the man with expert know- 
ledge niay seem to do no more for them than the amateur. for 
the one they will fatten and thrive with erect and sturdy humps. 
while for the other they will droop and wilt and draw so large- 
ly upon the fat of the humps for sustenance that a few weeks 
mis-management will undo all the good of a summer’s grazing 


The Gentle Art of Dealing with Camels 


Although many thousands of camels are owned in the Ninghsia 
district there are no camel inns in the city itself, and it is very 
diffcult to find anyone who is competent to give advice about the 
care of such animals. It was only a few days before I was 
acnscious that my two animals, which were hoth comparatively 
young and were in perfect condition when I arrived at Ninghsia, 
were going into a decline. I experimented with several kinds of 
hay and straw, trying freshly cut swamp grass, millet straw of 
which all ponics are very fond, and wheat straw, but none of them 
seemed to appeal strongly to the camels. They refused to drink, 
moreover, and at the end of a week their humps had _ become 
noticeably flabby and were falling over to one side or the other 
In the Ordos we had travelled hard and had left them entirely to 
their own devices in the matter of food, and yet they had heen as 
fresh and as fat at the end of the journey as at the beginning. 
I set out at once to find a camel driver whom I could emp!oy te 
take care of the animals but it was a vain search. A few Chinese 
knew that they should be fed salt and water-soaked peas while 10 
civilization. In Ninghsia I could not get the peas, however, 5° 
resorted to small black beans with a good allowance of salt mixed 
in them, but this the camels refused to touch, J made a nose-bag 
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and tied it on the younger of the two but she only sputtered and 
spit great quantities of half digested green grass into it, and 
roared so loudly under the indignity of having her nose encased 
‘na bag, that I finally, had to take it off. I learned later that 
black beans are as acceptable to caniels as peas, but that a camel 
which has never been in Chinese hands but has always enjoyed the 
independence of the Mongolian grass lands has to be properly 
‘ntroduced to any such diet. The animal is made to kneel, ropes 
are passed over its knees and the thighs are lashed to the shins 
so that it cannot rise. The caretaker then takes hold of the 
wooden pin through the animal’s nose, tilts its head back until it 
opens its mouth wide, emitting shrijl screams of terror, and 
procecds to thrust large handfuls of salt and beans down the 
animal's throat. Most of this is at first ejected in violent blasts 
hut a certain amount clings, and when the animal begins his 
-ymination, there are enough beans left in his mouth and throat 
to give him the taste of them which he thoroughly relishes so that 
the next time he retains most of what is forced upon him and 
eventually learns to eat on his own account. When a lot of them 
are together, this violent initiation is not always necessary for 
the young camels seeing the older ones munching away with 
apparent relish, will nose about a large basket of water-soaked 
leans and salt, nibbling at the mess for a while and finally eat of 
their own accord. 


I do not think that any European who has to do with camels 
over fully exhausts his interest in the animals. Even after I had 
travelled with them many days’ journey and had become thorough- 
ly familiar with all their strange tastes and antics, I could never 
divest wyself of the feeling that I was travelling with the circus. 
Acaire] is always awkward and ungainly alone, but a string of 
camels can be very majestic and when one is travelling witb 
hundreds of them and sees the long line stepping and rocking in 
unison, in perfect harmony with the clang of their bells, they 
have a barbaric splendor and majesty which makes the strongest 
possible appeal to the imagination. Riding a pony through vast 
desert expanses may become exceedingly monotonous, but with 
a string of camels in the great alkali wastes, the imaginative 
person is always conseious of the fact that he is part of an 
exceedingly picturesque cortege. This does not apply to foreign- 
ers alone, for while the life in the wilderness may make somewhat 
less of an appeal to the Chinese imagination, there can be nec 
denying that it does fascinate even the oldest camel driver. One 
night think that they would come in time to regard all this 
trekking across the waste places a matter of routine, but they hav« 
told me that it is otherwise. They talk with great enthusiasm of 
the life, compare themselves with the unfortunate people who 
must sleep under roofs on hot k’angs in dingy inns, and dilate 
in more or less poetical diction on the joys of living in the open, 
of sleeping under the stars, of camping where they will and 
moving when they feel inclined. The freedom of their life appeals 
strongly to them and makes them exceedingly independent and 
courageous, while the health that it gives them is fully appreciated 
and they are rather boastful of their superior endurance. 


The two-humped camel is probably indigenous to Central 
Asia. It is called the Bactrian camel, probably because the Greeks 
first laid eyes upon this variety in Alexander’s Bactrian kingdom 
in Asia. Travellers in Turkestan sometimes encounter wild two- 
humped camels in the Taklamakan Desert and zoologists are not 
quite agreed as to whether these are native camels in the wild 
state, or domestic camels run wild. Because camels are associated 
with such semi-tropical countries as Syria, Arabia and Egypt, 
they are usually regarded in the Occident as tropical animals, 
and the average tourist who visits Peking is much astonished to 
find camels not only weathering the severe winter, but exceedingly 
comfortable in a coat as heavy as that of the Arctic bear. They 
Will lie placidly throughout the coldest night in Mongolia chewing 
their cuds and facing terrific winds, with a temperature which 
can only be rivalled by the excessive frosts of Alaska and Northern 
Siberia. To changes in the weather they are, however, susceptible. 
Camels reared in the comparatively temperate climate of North 
China begin to lose their hair early in the spring and at the 
beginning of summer are completely naked and are pathetically 
rawny objects. The camel’s fat all goes to his humps and he is 
Never heavily built but with his winter fur he looks like a very 
sturdy and stalwart animal. The carrying camel has exhausted 
most of his reserve store of fat by spring and then when he loses 
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his hair, he seems mere bones and parchment and excites the pity 
of everyone who is not accustomed to his habit of shedding his 
coat. It takes some weeks for the new pubescent crop of wool to 
be visible and during this period a cold wind may work great 
havoc in a string of naked beasts. As this is the season at which 
the females usually give birth, both they and their offspring have 
to be mid-wived with the greatest possible care, and one often 
sees the mothers and their weak-knied children who are often so 
delicate that they cannot stand upon their own legs, swathed in 
many layers of sacking and even done up in sheepskins to protect 
them from changes in the weather and the cold night winds. The 
Chinese and the Mongols say that the proper period of gestation 
for a camel is cne year under perfectly normal conditions, but 
that when the female has been worked throughout the period, it 
often requires as long as sixteen months between the time of 
conception and birth. Birth with the female camel is a more 
serious ordeal than for most other animals. The expectant 
mother becomes exceedingly restless and irritable when she becomes 
conscious of the fact that she is about to bring forth, and the 
nomads of Asia, Mongols, Turki and others, are in the habit of 
watching these symptoms closely and when the time approaches, 
they tether the female or put guards upon their herds. In Mon- 
golian country one frequently sees camp-fires in the open where 
the camels are grazing in the spring, with horses ready saddled. 
This precaution is taken because when the first pangs of birth 
comnience, the female will, unless tethered, bolt away from the 
herd and run at top speed until her offspring is born. If a camel 
gets away, it devolves upon all the herdsmen interested to pursue 
her on horseback, following the trail as best they can, for in spite 
of her burden, she can outrun the fastest horse, to find her and 
her calf when it 1s born, and to bring them back to the fold. 

The camel is naturally a pacing animal, that is the right 
hind leg moves with the right foreleg. Trotting camels are, how- 
ever, not uncommon. At a walk the came] picks up all four feet 
separately. If it steps out with the right foreleg, the right hindleg 
follows, then the left foreleg and last of all the left hindleg. 
The forefeet which are always larger than the hindfeet, are lifted 
high in the air, but the hindfeet simply slide along the ground 
and upon rough surfaces the camel is liable to stumble with his 
hindfeet but never with his forefeet. The broad pads, as every- 
one knows, do splendid service in the desert but on hard surfaces 
they soon beconie tender and in mud or upon ice the camel is not 
at all surefooted and is inclined to be panicky when his long legs 
start going in all directions. When his pads get completely beyond 
contro] upon an icy surface, he will sometimes become desperate 
and throw hiniself upon his side to settle the matter. During long 
journeys over hard, gravelly soil, the pads frequently wear thin, 
are bruised by pebbles and become tender and swollen. The camel 
driver first doctors these by bleeding the pad. A spear shaped 
lance is thrust into the foot between the pad and the hairy part 
of the hoof. A few drops of blood are squeezed out and the 
swelling almost immiediately subsides. If the irritation is very 
bad, however, leather pads are stitched to the callouses with 
rawhide thongs and the camel goes shod until his feet have healed. 


Unlike most beasts of burden the caniel is an extremely talka-. 
tive quadruped and has some comment to make upon everything 
that is done to him or about hini. The variety of sounds that he 
can make astonishes even experienced drivers at times, and one 
has to be with camels a long time to know what each particular 
squeal, grunt or bellow means. Nothing excites them to such a 
versatile performance as any trifling with their feet. The 
unearthly screams and groans emitted by a camel who has been 
carefully bound and whose pads are being either lanced or 
reinforced with leather soles, would deter anyone from going 
on with the operation who was not thoroughly familiar with their 
complaining temper. Next to trifling with their feet in their 
catalogue of dislikes, is trifling with the wooden pin through their 
noses. If one is very tactful with a caniel which he constantly 
tends, he can take hold of the nose rope or of the pin itself 
without eliciting any protest, but the came] that has had many 
masters and some rough treatnient will distend its neck to the 
utmost and adroitly dodge every effort to get hold of either the 
rope or the pin, squealing frantically all the while. 

These pins are usually cut from tough desert roots with a knob 
on one end and a leather button on the other. The young caniels 
have their noses punched when they, are about two years old. 
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It is not a difficult or an elaborate process for the division 
between the nostrils is a mere parchment, but the memory of this 
operation never leaves them and when a new pin has to be adjust- 
ed. there is always a struggle and a terrific outcry. The moisture 
in the nose softens the pin and the camel can frequently pull hard 
enough on the rope without pain to himself to snap it. He then 
goes wandering off exultant in his freedom and defies the whole 
world to catch him. At such a time no one but the immediate 
master of the beast can get anywhere near him and even he can 
exercise no authority until he has got the renegade by the long 
beard under his throat. | 

When a camel for any reason decides vo move in a hurry, 
he displays remarkable speed and can easily outrun a horse. 
The older camels prefer to move at a Majestic walk which looxs 
very slow until one observes how fast the kgs of the man who 
is leading the string are moving. The length of the camel’s 
stride makes up for his deliberate gait. It 1s not hard to per- 
suade a young camel to go at a very fast pace, and in many 
parts of Mongolia where camels are cheaper than horses, = 
Mongols habitually ride young camels, and make remarkable 
journeys on them. | 
Te boned Couriers in Mongolia formerly rode fast camels 
and are said to have done as much as a hundred miles on one 
animal in a day by practising peculiar crueltics upon their 
mounts. A string of camels loaded to their utmost carrying 
capacity average only about twenty miles 4 day, but lightly 
loaded they will easily travel thirty-five mi!es a day over long 
journeys. The cenventional camel load throughout | China As 
three hundred catties, or four hundred pounds, but in practice 
some animals will, of course, carry much greater burdens with 
ease. It is the practice in many districts to use a_ stallion 
camel as the leader of each string, chiefly because they are more 
sedate and show more sense of responsibility. Whether they are 
lead or not, they will follow a trail and wi!l not stop to graze 
by the wayside, so that they do not require either leading or 
urging. Many of these animals are enormously strong, and 
will carry almost five hundred catties, in addition to the tent, 
water-jars, brooms, and other impedimenta cf the camp, 

In camel-drivers’ parlance, camels are not counted in tens 
and hundreds, but in twelves and sixties. The unit of twelve 
is called a ftsao, and is theoretically the number that can eat 


from one pile of hay. The unit of sixty is called a funy, and 
is the number that goes with each tent in an encampment. The 
number of camels in a string varies greatly, but probably 


averages :about nine. In an emergency, One man can lead and 
take care of as many as fourteen, but this is not considered 
sound practice, and is not an economy. 

The camel’s peculiar adaptability to desert life is well 
known. He not only can live in the desert and cat coarse 
desert plants, but he is much happier and Lealthier there than 
in other environments. Coarse desert grasses, thistles, woody 
little plants bristling with thorns, sage, evil smelling artemesia 
and tough little evergreea shrubs—all of which are poison to 
other quadrupeds, the camel eats with the greatest relish, and 
with the best possible results to his inner anatomy. When one 
arrives with camels in pleasant, well watered valleys, with great 
stretches of rich meadow-land, one would expect the camel to 
cavort about and enjoy himself, but he does nothing of’ the 
sort. He sniffs at the water, drinks a little if he has had noth- 
ing to drink for several days, nibbles delicately at the grass, 
and hegins to pine, hankering after the weeds of his native 
desert. The camel-drivers explain that there is a certain 
amount of various minerals in every desert plant, and that it is 
the alkali flavor and the alkali tonic which the camel’s taste 
and system both require. 


Camel Characteristics 


In every country in which camels are rvised and used, they 
have an evil reputation, and are denounced ag _ ill-tempered, 
stubborn, and slow-witted beasts. The men who are associated 
with camels are also the objects of suspicion on the part of their 
fellows. Through living much in the, wilderness, and through 
leading a life very foreign to that of the cities, they become 
independent, but shy, somewhat taciturn and very suspicious of 
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the tricks and subtleties of townspeople. Anyone who hag 
lived in the wilderness with camels and camel-drivers, wil} }o 
convinced that both are much maligned. The camel is a very 
conservative animal, hard to know and slow in friendship. Ho 
resents vigorously any attempt on the part of a stranger to got, 
familiar with him, and if one takes the nose rope of a strange 
camel in his hand, he is almost sure to be greeted with a hostile 
scream and a shower of offensive green filth which the anima] 
brings up from one of his numerous stomacis. 

When a camel comes to recognize one as a friend, however, 
he is more demonstrative than a horse. He will come to mec} 
you wherever he sees you, put his nose over sour head and croak 
and sputter with delight. He knows the peevish man who jerks 
his nose rope, and he also knows the man who taxes it gently 
and who never pulls hard upon it, aad in these matters, th. 
camel’s memory is remarkable. He will :secognize a friend 
after many months’ separation, and will trot up and greet his 
old acquaintance with much fervor. The younger of my two 
camels was so willing to please, after we had been several 
months together, that she would kneel down to be loaded without 
any suggestion from me, and when I wished to ride, she would 
remain kneeling until I had adjusted myself, watching me all 
the while, and when she thought that my seat was firm, and had 
seen me take a grip on the ropes of the pack, she would ris: 
and start off of her own accord. 

The first time that a camel rises or kneels unde; an 
amateur rider, the sensation is a peculiar one. In either case, 
it consists of three distinct ahd violent lurches, and unless the 
beginner has a firm hold, he is bound to roll off, either forwards 
or hackwards. The effect of the camel’s peculiar motion is 
exaggerated. I have never yet met a Chinese or other Oriental 
who complained of sea-sickness from camel] riding, though 
everyone agrees that at first it is very hard upon’'the back. and 
that until the skin is hardened, the amateur is more hadly 
chafed and sorer after a ride than he would be on a horse, no 
matter how rough his gait. Anyone who wishes to become 
familiar with a camel should not attempt to stroke his face or 
nose, as this is only tolerated after long bitimacy, but should 
try to seratch him behind the ears, or on the throat. This will 
be resented at first, but is really much appreciated and _ breaks 
the animal of the habit of putting his head beyond reach every 
time a hand is raised. 

The way to get on the good side of the camel-drivers js to 
be enthusiastically interested in their mode «f life, and to seem 
to enjoy it. The winds of the Mongolian deserts are like gales 
in the Arctic, and when the thermometer shows thirty below 
zero, and a stiff north wind is ruffling the fur on the camels’ 
throats, a well pitched tent of two thicknesses of canvas with a 
lire going inside, is a very acceptable shelter. Now if one 18 
inclined to be received into the camel-drivers’ fraternity, and 
to endear himself to his hard fisted fellow travellers, he has 
only to announce on such a night that the air in the tent is too 
hot and close for him, and that he prefers to sleep outside on 
the yround. This is a hig price to pay for popularity, but the 
results are sure. The seasoned camel-driver wj]] eschew the tent 
in the bitterest weather, make up his bed of felts, 
furs on the open plain, and remove all of 
squirms into it, piling the garments on 
them off. 


quilts and 
his clothes as_ he 
top of him as he takes 


Caravan Equipment 


When a camel caravan sets out into the desert, the stock of 
food, tools, and the like, must of course be sufficient for all 
needs and all emergencies, because nothing can be purchased 
on the way, and it might in some instances be almost fata] te 
count upon meeting other caravans and boriowing from them. 
A shelter and a fire are, of course, the first es:-entia!s. 

The camel driver’s tent in the northwest is built on_ the 
Manchu military model. There are threc poles, two uprights 
about seven feet, long, with an iron ring at the top of each, 
and a roof-tree about four feet long, the ends of which fit into 
the iron rings on the uprights. This construction would lead 
one to believe that the bottom of the tent Sheuld be rectancular, 
but the bottom is a perfect circle about fourteen fect. in 
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diameter. The tent-makers have worked out their patterns 50 
long ago that no one knows how the origina] designer of this 
shape of tent made his angles and curves coincide, but the 
novice Who attempts to cut out a tent along these lines will find 
himself involved in trigonometry before he 1s well started, and 
‘s almost certain, after focussing all his rusty mathematics 
upon the problem, to create something which sags at every angle 
and wrinkles at every curve, while the professional tent-maker 
ean lay the whole thing out in half-an-hour by rule of thumb 
and careless measurements with his pipe stem, and create a 
tent, which when pitched is as taut and smooth as an inflated 
halloon. Three poles, a single piece of canvas, and eight or ten 
iron pins to fasten down the hem, constitute a* perfect house for 
six or eight men, which can be pitched by two men in one 
minute, and which will weather the most violent gale. Any kind 
of a tent which presents a perpendicular, f.at surface to the 
Mongolian winds, is utterly useless. 

In Ninghsia there are no tent-makers and no camel-drivers 
to give advice. I had the measurements of 2 camel-drivers’ tent. 
| bought all the materials, employed a tailor and sat over him 
while he followed my directions. The result was a matter of 
wonder and scorn to every human being, Chinese or Mongol, 
whom I subseque’ tly encountered in the waste places. It was 
made of better material than most tents are, but the first breeze 
that biew over it rpred holes in it, through which one could 
pith a sack ot flour, and the rope loops tat were meant to 
fasten it down, were all at the wrong corners and drew the shel- 
ter into such weird shapes that the lightest fall of snow or rain 
found ample pockets in which to collect moisture and ooze it on 
to the heads of the occupants. When the professional camel- 
driver pitches his tent, it springs from the ground before the 
packs of the camels are reraoved, and by the time that the 
animals have wandered off to their grazing, a trench has been 
dug around it, a wall of earth has been thrown up about the 
skirts of the tent to keep out the wind, end a warm fire is 
blazing inside, with a kettle of water sizzling upon it. 

The camel-driver’s stove is simply a stpport for the pot. 
lt consists of four upright rods of iron, rivetted to a series of 
six or cight hoops of iron which keep the fire together. It is 
ike the hooping of a well-bound barrel, witheut the staves. The 
‘and produces the fuel, which may be either dried shrubs, or 
the sun-dried manure of the summer herds s* cattle and camels. 
Lvery camel driver carries flint and steel, but in these un- 
regenerate days, he also tucks a box of Japanese matches into 
his hosom and uses them to kindle his fires as long as he can 
keep them dry, to save himself the trouble of trying to get a 
light from tinder with benumbed fingers. 

The equipment of a caravan, apart from the tent and stove 
uready described, is limited, but adapted io all needs. Each 
man carries, in addition to his flint and steel, his own knife 
and chopsticks, several sizes of needles for sewing, a packing 
neede for sewing felt and mending camel saddles, an abund- 
ance of coarse cotton yarn, bits of rawhide for stitching, and 
odd patches of leather which always come in handy, and an 
intelope horn for punching holes, splicing rope, and opening 
hard knots. As common property, they carry a boiler for 
cooking food, tall, narrow sheet-iron pots for brewing tea, 
‘pades for trench digging, hatchets for cutting fuel and pound- 
‘ng tent-pegs, a bread-board, a big meat knife, an earthenware 
bow! lor making dough, a stiff broom for sweeping the camels 
‘camels are swept and not curried), copper bottles of about 
three wallons capacity for water, and Ecttle-shaped wicker 
baskets for meat. In addition to these, all sizes and styles of 
bags and sacks are carried, and are never adequate for the 
‘Uppites of flour, fuel, ice and salt, which the drivers think it 
Necessary to carry. 

The camel-driver’s staple food is a noodle preparation known 
a a on pag — also carry quantities of bread, 
perched millet a satie® take . hey oe i cae 
care ences Fas ! a rey flour, which can be made 
Staple cee food a aunts ch a on ae ing He - 
and rometimes a few aedioad — pote hay acon ream 
tieidier ea a, Potatoes, are carried-in flavor the limited 

bev of dishes which can be prepared. Vinegar is a luxury, 
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and pepper and sesame oil are ultra-luxurious adjuncts to. the 
larder. Nearly every caravan has one or two muzzle-loading 
rifles, which are fired off at night to scare wolves and thieves. 
With these an occasional rabbit or antelope 1s bagged, and such 
an addition te the routine menu is much appreciated. 

The routine life of the caravan is easily described. Camels 
are gregarious, and when the drivers start out after them in 
the afternoon, they are usually found in a group, making the 
best of the scant desert herbiage. They are brought in at, say, 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and are mede to kneel, each 
between his packs. Camp is struck, the animals are loaded 
with an amazing amount of abuse and }rofanity, but wita 
surprisingly little rough treatment, and the long column starts 
off, headed by the man who is most familiar with the particu- 
lar desert trail that is being travelled, and advances on its 
way just as the sun is setting. Every ten /7, there is a halt. 
The first string stops at the side of the road, the next lines up 
beside it, and as the last string comes in, the first starts out 
again. When three or four hundred camels are travelling 
together, this gives the leading string a halt of perhaps five 
minutes; the greater the number, the longer the halt. The length 
of the journey is always dictated by the availability of water 
and grass. As a rule the end comes about three in the morning. 
The leader of the first string comes to a well or a spring and 
stops. All the others draw up beside him, the animals are made 
to kneel and the loads are taken off as quickly as possible. The 
pack-saddles are roped tight, and the animals are turned loose 
to hunt their own food. By the time they have all strolled off, 
the tents are pitched and fires going, and in each tent ten or 
a dozen men are sitting cross-legged around their fires, talking 
of everything in the world, but world affairs, the peculiar gossip 
of the desert dwellers. In the morning each man gets out his 
needle, mends his clothes, mends the camel-saddles, plats camel- 
hair into ropes and belts, and finally does his share in the 
preparation of a morning meal. There is usually a professional 
entertainer among them, who is either_a philcsopher or a story- 
teller, and who, by way vi compensation for natural indolence 
and disinelination to work, exercises his superior wit in the 
diversion of his fellows. 


Morgan & Co.’s New Partners 


Junius Spencer Morgan, Jr.; Elliot Cowden Bacon and 
George Whitney have been admitted as paztners in all of the 
Morgan firms, 

These firms are J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Co., Philadelphia; Morgan, 
Morgan, Harjes & Co., Paris. 

Junius Spencer Morgan, Jr., is a son of J. P. Morgan, 
seniot. member of the Morgan firms. He was graduated from 
{jarvard in 1914 and joined the staff of Morgans there in the 
tollowing year. During the war he served as a lieutenant in 
the navy, seeing service on a destroyer at Queenstown and Lon- 
don. He is twenty-seven years old. 

Mr. Bacon is a son of a former partner in Morgans, Robert 
Bacon. He is thirty-one years old. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1910 and joined the staff of the Morgan firm there 
in 1914. He served as a captain of field artillery with the 304th 
Regiment of the Seventy-seventh Division during the war, 
seeing active service in France. 

George Whitney is thirty-four years old and a nephew of 
a former Morgan partner, Edward F. Whitney. He was grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1907 and joined the Morgan staff in 
1915. He was undergoing training as an artillery officer when 
the armistice was signed. Mr. Whitney accompanied Thomas 
W. Lamont, of the Morgan firm, to Europe whien the latter acted 
as financial adviser to the American peace delegation. 

All of the new members of J. P. Morgan & Co. are marricd 
and all have children. They bring the total membership of the 


firm up to fifteen. This includes all of che four branches of 
the house. 


New York; Drexel & 
Grenfell & Co., London, and 
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The So-called Student Movement 
By Gerve Baronti 


The Chinese students and the commercial class of China are 
welded together for the purpose of furthering the boycott on 
Japanese commodities. The student movement as it is called, 
has an intellectual substratum and a surface of patriotism. 
Like most youthful movements it lacks systematic metnods. 
However, if properly organized, considering its strong poin’s, 
grit, doggedness and determination, it could be the greatest 
force in China for the exposition of Japanese camouflage. At 
present it is working against great odds and must, — with 1ts 
inadequate programme, interfere with ccmmunications and 
commerce, which are exempt from the boycctt. The Shantung 
question has raised havoc in China, and x0 amicable adjust- 
ment for the near future is anywhere evidenced. The studenits 
continuously clash with the authorities and it is reported that 
they have been attending school at Peking under the surveil- 
lance of the soldiers and the police. The Government has 
demanded through the Ministry of Educatioa that two student 
leaders be dismissed from the Peking Government University 
so they may be punished for some “heinous crime.”’ This seems 
a foolish procedure, for instead of alarming the other students 
it may incite them to further riot. The Japanese Minister to 
China has sent 2 despatch to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
couched in most severe terms threatening that Japan may find 
it necessary to adopt drastic measures to protect her people and 
commerce. The students have been delivering lectures on the 
streets and in the parks recently. They choose as their subjects 
the Shantung question and the recent arbitrary action of the 
officials against the students at Tientsin. The other day while 
lecturing in the busy quarters outside the Chienmen, at Peking, 
they were surrounded by armed police. In most cases they 
obiected to arrest and refused to leave the place. 


There is much against this movement as there is much 
against any new movement which strikes fcr liberation of the 
oppressed. If is to be hoped that adequate organization will 
straighten things out for it in the near future and allow it to 
develop sanely if it is to be reckoned with politically. Perhaps 
a students’ convention held in one of the large cities where 
plans could be proposed and arranged might be a start in the 
right direction. Certain able students from each university and 
several students from each of the classes of the higher schools 
might be chosen as delegates, in whic!. case permanent executive 
headquarters should be established and the future campaign 
deejded upon should be definitely made knewn. 


On the other hand many think there is danger of an untrained 
movement becoming a political instrument in the hands of certain 
unscrupulous leaders. In a country where folitical unrest is 
rampant this is a serlous question. If this embryonic move- 
ment should be recognized as a power the risult might be dis- 
astrous. If certain unjust claims were made on the Government 
which by the students were considered just they could refuse in 
a body to attend their schools and could start riot and 
rowdyism; causing the Government much temporary and per- 
haps permanent embarrassment. 


The student movement has accomplished much. It has 
“started something’ by arousing China from her lethargy,—it 
is certainly unable to carry on if there is lack of organization and 


leadership. 


The students will get what they wish in the end. It is 
inevitable. They are the men of to-morrow. The future affairs 
of state must be governed by them. How much better they can 
manage in the future if they will return co théir schools and 
continue their education for the present! They have been joined. 


by their elders, the merchant classes. These classes, because of 


the advantage of age, and consequent experience, can carry on: 
a movement which might be known as the ‘feople’s Movement” 
much more effectually than the students by themselves. In thig 
case the students, knowing that their ideas would be reconstructed 
on asane basis by their elders, could return to their schools, there 
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to absorb as much knowledge as they can get and to plan a future 
programme which, while it must of necessity be more deliberate, 
will certainly be more effective for their ultimate desire, wii-h 
is a complete reform of conditions in the country. 








Japanese Mine at Haichow 

Mention was made a year ago, says the Haichow (Kiangsu) 
correspondent of the “‘ North-China Daily News,” of the be. 
ginnings of an iron mine on the southern slopes of the Hai- 
chow mountain, a concession having been granted to the Japan. 
ese. The earlier work was clearly of an exploratory nature, 
consisting of narrow trenches run into the hillside until a depth 
of 30 or 40 feet was reached. It was generally believed that 
these explorations were unsatisfactory and that the quantity of 
iron ore discovered was insufficient to warrant large operations. 
Later on, however, there was a renewal of interest and there 
are now about 300 coolies employed. Two large shafts have 
been sunk to a depth of 60 or 80 feet, the ‘ater one being three 
miles west of the first location. Evidently something has been 
found to justify further expense, for the work being done is 
evidently the beginning of an extensive systtm of mining. 

Little can be said positively, but it is now believed that the 
iron project has been shelved and atiention is being paid to 
other ores that have been discovered in the process. Your cor- 
respondent is a hit rusty on his metallurgy end hence is unable 
to say exactly what has heen discovered. ‘she common report 
among the Chinese is that “electricity’”’ is be!ng mined in pay 
ing quantities! Others who have seen bicycle lamps of the 
familiar pattern say that it is ‘‘carbide.””’ My guess is that it 
is magnesium ore, or phosphorus. 

Sprinkled on burning paper it burns read?ly with a greenish 
flame, but gives out no odor. Whatever it is, it is certainly 
being found in large quantities. They are, in addition to the 
shafts that are being sunk, digging down great quantities of 
the ore from the sides of the hill, and piling it up in large 
dumps. There are several] Japanese in clarge, but active 
operations are being conducted by Chinese foremen of the 
familiar type. 

Later.—The Japanese mines are being energetically worked. 
It was reported some days ago that work «nu the railroad had 
actually been started but investigation showed that it was only 
an ore road that the Japanese are building from their mines to 
the river bank, but whether it is to be for steam traffic or not 
is not known. 








How Influenza Started in China! 


Those familiar with Haichow, Kiangsu, would certainly get 
a snock on entering the city from the East Gate to-day, :1ys 
the Haichow correspondent of the ‘‘North-China Daily News,” 
and would rub their eyes twice to be sure they were seeing 
straight, for the ancient drumtower, Haichow’s one piece of 
architecture worth the name, has come down. 

It consisted of the usual arch spanning the main street, but 
on top of it was a tasty pagoda of several stories. It is this 
pagoda that has come down and only the arch remains, like the 
stump of Dagon. 

For several months there has been a mo:4 deadly epidemic, 
possibly influenza, in a decidedly malignant form and some one 
said that the drum tower was to blame. It was logical enough— 
there was the drum tower and there was tie plague, so dows 
it came. The fact that just as the demolition is being com- 
pleted the plague is waning is proof positive that the real cause 
was discovered. . 

It would certainly seem that, to destroy such an ancient 
and picturesque monument of the past, a gat deal of argi- 
ment would have been necessary and the highest authorities 
invoked. But no, nothing of the kind. The man who pointed 
‘out the source of the trouble is of no particular standing 
learning. 


Marcu, 1920 


Radio Service on Pacific Extended 


Exchange of press despatches and commercial messages by 
-adio between California and the Hawauan Islands, Guam, the 
Philippines and Japan on a much more extensive scale has 
iccome possible since arrangements recently completed by the 
Navy Department became effective December 20. 

Through the use of modern high power, high speed operating 
equipment it is estimated that it will be possible to trans- 
mit and receive more than 100,000 words a day between Hawai 
and the Philippines, 200,000 words a day between San Francisco 
and San Diego and Hawaii and about a thousand words a day 
op a slow speed circuit between Hawaii and Japan. The Hawati- 
Japan circuit, operating under an arrangement with the 
Japanese Government, is available only nine hours a day, and 
due to the necessary use of old type slow speed equipment will 
te capable of handling bul about fifteen words a minute at the 
inauguration of the service. 

Rates on press despatches over the new radio circuits are 


low, insuring, in the view of officials, a widespread exchange of 


news between the United States and the Orient and American 
insular possessions in the Pacific. The rate decided on is six 
cents a word between California stations and Manila and three 
cents a word to Hawai. In the past the navy has been in a 
position to handle less than 5,000 words for transmission to 
Hawaii and the Far East daily, due to low power equipment 
and hand transmission. Exchange of news matter between the 
United States and the Far East has been dep2-ndent on a greatly 
congested cable heretofore 

The new arrangement, which will be open to routine com- 
mercial business, is expected by officials to aid greatly also in 
the building up of trade by American interests with Hawaii, 
Guam and the East. 

New equipment of the most modern type is now being 1in- 
stalled at Honolulu and Manila. The improved system will 
include a 250 kilowatt loop between San Francisco and Honolulu 
and a similar loop to the Hawaiian city from San Diego. Both 
systems, capable of transmitting and receiving messages at the 
same time, will have a capacity of about seventy-five words a 
minute each way. Mechanical sending devices, using tape upon 
which the message to be sent has been punched in dots and 
dashes and which feeds through the sending key automatically 
in place of the old style hand sending and photographic receiving 
systems will be used. Between Honolulu and Guam and Guam 
and Cavite, Philippine Islands, simliar loops of 100 kilowatt 
power will be used. 

All group stations in the chain will be operated by the cen- 
tral control station method whereby the sending and receiving 
equipment of any number of stations in a given locality may be 
operated from a central point. Under the new arrangement but 
« few hours will be required to transmit lengthy messages from 
the Philippines to any point in the United States. It is hoped 
‘9 complete pending negotiations with the Tapanese Government 
for close co-operation between the new Paciiic radio system and 
Japanese stations, thus insuring the efficient exchange of news 
and commercial messages on a large scale between J apan and 
China and the United States. 


In addition to providing an extremely valuable means of 
communication between the United States and the islands of 
the Pacific and the Far East the new system will be a valuable 
link in the national defence system, naval Officers asserted. A 
ereat danger in time of peace, they said, was that the radio 
communication system would disintegrate through its personnel 
ttcoming inefficient and its material useless through lack of 
use. By handling constantly a large volume of traffic daily the 
system would be kept in the highest state of efficiency at all 


times, they said, and should necessity arise the personnel would 


te highly trained and ready f | } toh 
leon iad ready for any emergency that might 
; Privately owned companies in Hawaii and near San Fran- 
Cisco, whose old-fashioned equipment now seriously interferes 
with communication between the naval stations, also will instal] 
lew and modern apparatus. 
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In view of possible developments in the south-west of Yunnan Z = 
province on lines similar to those of the Bawdwin miine, across 


the Yunnan border, in the Northern Shan States of Upper Burma, = 
reference to the latest report of the Burma Corporation, the owners 








of the property, should be of particular interest. 


mine is regarded as one of the richest lead zinc-copper-silver 


deposits in the world, and is a development of the ancient silver-_ 


lead mines and slag-dumps near Lashio, about 50 miles south of = 


the Chinese frontier. The Chinese had been operating on the site 
for about four centuries, and when they abandoned work about 
70 years ago they left many old workings, one of which was a 
large open-cut, as well as a huge accumulation of slag which 
still contained large quantities of lead and some silver. The slag 
was estimated to be about 115,000 tons, and to treat this a lead 
smelter was erected at Mandalay, but it was later on moved to 
Namtu, about 12 miles from the mine, where refineries were also 
erected. Between 1913 and 1915 mining development work was 
carried on effectively and thereafter mining proceeded actively, 
the assured ore being estimated on June 36, 1917, at 3,793,000 tons, 
assaying 27.9 per cent. lead, 20.7 per cent. zinc, 0.5 per cent. 
copper, and 25.7-oz. silver per ton. At the end of 1918, according 
to the latest report, the ore reserves were 4,404,000 tons, assaying 
24.1-oz. silver per ton, 26.2 per cent. lead and 18.4 per cent. zine. 
The total receipts during 1918 were £1,008,244 with operating 
expenses in Burma at £591,277. 

The report for 1918 shows that the amount realized from 
sales of lead and silver was £913,696, against £739,577 for the 
previous year, and the total receipts £1,008,244, against £796,227. 
The operating expenditure in Burma amounted to £591,277 in 
1918, against £479,694 in 1917. The amount receivable by the 
corporation from Burma Mines, Ltd., was £181,480 against 
£144,108 for the previous year. The work during the year on the 
Shan lode has developed a fair-sized copper ore-body, high in 
silver, and the reserves include 283,000 tons of this copper ore, 
assaying 21.6-oz. silver, 14.2 per cent. lead, &.7 per cent. zinc, and 
10.2 per cent. copper. The tonnage developed during the year 
amounted to 324,869 tons, a considerable amount when taking into 
consideration the large footage of driving and cross cutting 
necessary to connect the Chinese and Shan ore-bodies and to 
block out the ore. During 1918 the smelter and refinery produced 
18,641 tons refined lead and 1,970,614-0z. refined silver. 

After discussion with Lawrence Addicks, the consulting 
engineer, it has been decided that an entirely new and modern 
lead-smelting plant and reduction works of a capacity to produce 
60,000 tons of lead and 5,000,000-oz. of refined silver per year 
should be erected at Namtu. Plans of the new smelter and refinery 
are now in progress, and the preliminary steps in connection with 
the erection of the plant have already been taken. Owing to the 
careful consideration and investigation necessary on account of 
the introduction of a new industry to Indian labor and conditions, 
progress with the Indian zinc smelting works has not been rapid. 
Plans for a plant to deal with 10.000 tons of spelter and 30,000 
tons of sulphuric acid per year have now been got out. The 
preliminary steps have been taken for the erection of works at 
Jamshedpur, adjacent to the works of the Tata Iron and Stee! 
Company, the sub-lessors of the site, and tenders are now being 
invited. for the supply of the necessary plant and machinery. 
Steps are being taken for the formation of a new company in 
India to take over the Bawdwin mine from Burma Mines, Ltd. 
The new company will be incorporated under the Indian Com- 
panies Acts, and will have a capital of 18,000,000 shares of 10 
rupees each, of which 13,531,182 will be issued fully paid to Burma 
Mines, Limited, as the purchase price, the remainder being held 
in reserve. These arrangements when carried through will entitle 
the shareholders in Burma Corporation to receive 14 shares in 
the Indian company for each share in the corporation. | 

In the course of his speech the Chairman, Mr. Herbert 
Guedalla, said that in the newly developed Shan section 283,000 
tons of ore had been opened up by J anuary 1, 1919, while to 
June, 1919, a further 81,000 tons of ore had been opened up, some 
of which went as high as 20 per cent. in copper. “‘Apart from — 
the silver, the lead, and the zinc,” he asked ‘‘is it not possible, 
or even probable, that we are Cpening up in this new section one 
of the largest and richest copper mines in the world?” 
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New Process Molybdenum-Steel 


China’s and/or Japan’s Opportunity 


The invention of a new steel, far in advance of any high-speed - 


steel hitherto made, is ascribed to John Oliver Arnold, professor of 
metallurgy at Sheffield University the discoverer of vanadium 
steel. It is unrivaled in hardness, and in tool form will remove 
a greater weight than any other steel and it possesses comparatively 
jJonger life due to the use of molybdenum, instead of tungsten. 

If large quantities of molybdenum (a hard, silver-white 
metallic element) can be found and the price reduced tungsten will 
take a back seat, because 6 per cent. molybdenum will achieve more 
than 18 per cent. tungsten. 

Protessor Arnold is prevented under the defense of the realm 
act from utilizing his invention industrially. He is patenting 
his invention in England and America and will be allowed to 
proceed with his American patent on condition that he publishes 
nothing concerning it. He is absolutely forbidden to communicate 
the details of his discovery to anybody in Great Britain except 
under censorship. 

The British government has asked Professor Arnold whether 
he is willing to hand over his invention to the state, and on 
what terms. A representative of the American government has 
made a special journey to Sheffield to investigate the discovery, 
‘and agents of the United States are prospecting in America and 
Europe for deposits of molybdenum, which previously had been 
found chiefly in Canada. 

Since the announcement of the discovery it has been brought 
to light that Prof. Arnold’s formula has been known in the United 
States for several months, and steel experts hailed it as one of the 
greatest inventions in years. 

For many years American inventors have been experimenting 
with a new steel process, substituting molybdenum for tungsten, 
but they have never been able to hit upon the right quantity of the 
alloy needed. To Prof. Arnold and his associate, Prof. Fred 
Ibbotson, dean of Sheffield University, therefore, goes the honor 
of perfecting the process. 

The new steel was used by the British in the manufacture of 
guns and shells during the war. The Germans got wind of the 
discovery, and it is believed this knowledge enabled them to hold 
out in the last offensive, as they had run out of tungsten. 

For a long time several American steel manufacturers have 
been using molybdenum steel. but mainly in automobile and air- 
plane parts. The NC-4 had molybdenum steel crankshafts and 
connecting rods when it crossed the Atlantic. 
Bus Company is using molybdenum steel springs, while the 
Renault “baby tank,’ made in Great Britain for the French 
Government, carried molybdenum steel armor. It turned aside 
German high powered bullets. 

The only difference in the formula used in England and that 
used in the United States is in the quantities of molybdenum used. 
The reason is that England is using the steel chiefly in the manu- 
facture of high speed cutting teols that require to keep their edge 
when hot, while American manufacturers are mostly engaged in 
the manufacture of parts that must stand great stress and shock 
when cold, such as automobile parts. 

Dr. Arnold’s formula, according to B. F. Phillipson, president 
of the Climax Molybdenum Co., is composed of the following: 
Molybdenum, 5.79 per cent. ; chromiun, 2.79 per cent. ; carbon, .75; 
vanadium, 1.29 and tungsten, none. This makes a steel that is 
§aid to be 25 per cent. physically superior to any other steel with 
w to 15 per cent, more dynamic strength. Its chief feature is 
its uniformity, which enables it to cut longer at a higher rate of 
speed. As three times as much tungsten as molybdenum is needed, 
this steel is commerciaily cheaper. The American formula has less 
than I per cent. molybdenum. American inventors have always 
— it Necessary to use 15 to 16 per cent. molybdenum in tool 
steel. | 

The German formula is somewhat similar to the British, con- 
taining: Carbon 75 per cent.; molybdenum, 6 to 8 per cent. ; 
chromiun, 3 per cent,, and vanadium one-half of 1 per cent. or 
none. During the war the Germans imported all their molybdenum 
froni Norway, where are iarge deposits. 

_ The United States has the largest deposits of molybdenum in 
the world, chiefly in northern California, Colorado and Oregon. 
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In 1918 Canada produced from her ten mines 220,000 pounds of 
molybdenum; Mexico; Australia, Japan and Norway a total! of 
400,000 pounds and the United States 800,000 pounds. 

At the office of the Climax Nolybdenum Co., which is associated 
with the American Metal Co., Ltd., it was learned recently that 
its flotation mill at Climax, Col., is producing 1,000 tons of molyb- 
denum a day. At that rate it is estimated that the supply from 
that property alone is good for thirty years. 

In the last twenty-four months 100,000 tons of molybdenum 
steel have been manufactured in Great Britain, mostly on Liberty 
motors, army tanks, steel helmets, light armor and steel springs. 
The steel made for war purposes passed ninety-nine and one-half 
out of 100 tests. 

Charles H. Wells, formerly general manager for the Ford 
Motor Car Co., has been actively interested in fostering the ney 
process in Great Britain, Associated with him have been Dr. George 
W. Sargent, chief metallurgist for the Crucible Steel Company of 
America, the United Alloys Steel Corporation and the Carbon 
Steel Company of Pittsburg. 


Book Review 


‘¢ Old Tartar Trails,” by A. 5. Kent 


Like most books dealing with real people and _ situations 
‘Old Tartar Trails” by A. S. Kent (North-China Daily News 
and Herald, Ltd.), is intensely interesting. — 

Tartar lands and peoples have ever thrown a romantic 
glamour around the imagination of the West. Frequently it has 
been inspired by very little—some folk legend, a weird picture 
—-the longing we ali have for the distant unknown; or if we 
have touched the borders of China, perhaps the lure which 
caught the author of “ the irresistable fascination with glimpses 
of the rough country beyond the Great Wall of China, the sight 
of a few Mongol horsemen and caravans of camels from Outer 
Mongolia, the accounts which friends gave mé of the great free 
country to the north and casual acquaintance with the history 
of the Mongol peoples.” 

He tells us that ‘the most agreeable and interesting way 
of travelling in this country is with camels and horses, using the 
former for transport of baggage and the latter for riding,” but 
these threaten to be superseded by both motor car and aeroplane. 

Like all nomadic peoples the Mongols have a close compan- 
ionship with animals and regard the horse as a valued friend. 

Throughout the book we see crude ugly children at work 
and at play. They plant their barren soil and harvest their 
meager crops; they play their simple games on the cold desolate 
slopes of their hills. 

Their moral life is very lax. 
much like the primitive order of group marriage. 
is practised and uncleanly habits make for disease. 

Religion is taken as ‘‘ diversion”? and an occasional trip to 
a shrine relieves life of some of its monotony. | 

There is a chapter on Trade with much that is informative 
concerning Custom Houses, and Russian Exports to Mongolia, 
with accompanying lists, etc. 

Many photographs taken by the author, showing keen artistic 
choice, are scattered throughout the book to illustrate his 
narrative. 

Mr. Kent is somewhat influenced by the Russian style. He 
does not hesitate to use dull flat color when the picture requires 
it—but he throws it on the canvas with sympathy and under- 
standing. Sometimes we feel a cool purifying breeze blowing off 
the Steppes he is crossing. He gives us an occasional glimpse 


They have an arrangement 
Polyandry 


of some old monument or carving which the Tartars, like the 


Mohammedans of India, have put into the Orient. We must 
thank the men of the desert and the hillmen for dreaming art 
into the East. The men of the plains have contributed little. 
“Old Tartar Trails” should take its place with the more 
important descriptive books of China. 
G. B. 


Marcu, 1920 
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China’s Latest Treaty Relations 


With the cessation of the European War it is inevitable that 
China’s treaty relations with other states will rapidly increase. 
For example, before the War the number of states who had 
negotiated treaties and conventions with the Far Eastern Republic 
was seventeen ; now it is nineteen, if the Central Empires are still 
‘ncluded, and it would have been almost two dozen if the negotia- 
ons had fructified according to the expectations of their sponsors. 

If we neglect China’s international relations before the advent 


of Russia, because the other states were not the equals of the Middle 


Kingdom, then 1689 is the beginning of the Celestial Empire's 
treaty intercourse with European states. In that year China and 
her great northern neighbour concluded their first treaty of peace 
st the border town of Nerchinsk, and in these modern days of 
trained diplomats it is interesting to note that China’s real 
negotiators two hundred and thirty years ago were no other than 
‘«y Catholic priests—namely, Pére Gerbillon and Thomas Pereyra, 
vho were appointed by the Chinese Government to accompany its 
representatives as interpreters to the contracting parties. 

At that date the Celestial Empire was still the proud uncon- 
quered victor and it was Russia who sued for peace and executed 
the peace terms. Then came the so-called ‘‘Opium War’ and the 
Treaty of Nanking of 1842—“‘‘the first ‘Treaty of Peace, Friendship 
and Commerce’ to which the sign manual of China had ever been 
attached on the new footing of equality.”’ China was the van- 
guished, and since then she has always played the réle of the 
“under dog.” . 

The names of other states who were in treaty relations with the 
Republic before the War as well as their first-treaty years are as 
follow:—United States, July, 1844; France, October, 1844; 
Belgium, 1845; Norway and Sweden, 1847; Germany, 1861; 
Portugal, 1862; Denmark, July, 1863; Holland, October, 1863; 
Spain, 1864; Italy, 1866; Austria-Hungary, 1869; Japan, 1871; 
Peru 1874; Brazil, 1881 and Mexico, 1899. In addition Congo Freg 
State also concluded one with China in 1898, but it remained 
unratified until 1907 when it was annexed by Belgium. 

The latest are the following:—China and Chile, February, 
1915; China and Switzerland, August 1918. Because of the 
Russian-instigated movement for the declaration of independence 
by Outer Mongolia, the tripartite agreement of June 7, 1915, was 
concluded ; since then, as noted in the Far Eastern Review of last 
month, this autonomy has been cancelled and the aforesaid treaty 
abrogated, primarily as regards China and Outer Mongolia. 

Last vear Poland and Czecho-Slovakia desired to have similar 
treaties, but the Chinese Government remained unyielding on the 
question of any further grant of extraterritorial rights to new 
states and so the negotiations were suspended. Recently both 
Greece and Afghanistan are reported to have opened negotiations 
on the same subject, but in the case of the latter it is understood 
that the Chinese Government has replied with a Non Possumus, 
especially as the Chinese Minister in London has advised that 
Aighanistan, though an independent state, is still preoccupied 
with numerous controversies with Great Britain, Persia and other 
states. 

_ Finally, four German delegates, named Wagner, von Borch, 
Schinemann, and Zischermann, have already sailed for’ this 
country to conelude a new Sino-German commercial treaty. 


Encouragement for Chinese-made 
Foreign Goods 


_ Recently the Chinese merchants all over the country petition- 
ed the Peking Government in favor of encouraging native 
industry, especially machine-made foreign goods, such as soap, 
candles, matches and seventy other articles. According to the 
fresent treaties all exports from China must pay duties at five 
per cent. ad valorem. The petitioners suggest that were native- 


_ Made goods to be exempted a great impetus would be given to 


| 





the development of the growing native industry which sorely needs 
“ncouragement. Hence they ask that the goods should ke 
cempted not only from such export duties, but also from pro- 
uction, /o-ti-shui, consumption and other irternal taxes. 
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In reply the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce observes 
the desired exemption as regards export duties can be 
granted only in respect of such goods really exported to foreign 
countries. As regards goods transported from one Chinese port 
to another—i.e., those engaged in the coastal trade—the present 
system must still be adhered to, namely, they will still pay haif- 
tariff dutics or two and a-half per cent. ad valorem. But as 
regards the lo-ti-shut, production, consumption and other internal 
taxes, the request cannot be granted, inasmuch as the revenue 
derived from the present uvailable sources cf income is already 
insufficient and will be further diminished should such internal 
taxes also be exempted. | | 
Thus the exemption will only apply to Chinese goods genuinety 
intended for foreign exportation, although as the petitioners 
point out, the Chekiang authorities have actually waived the 
collection within their province of such internal duties on Chinese 
me chine made goods, éte. Meanwhile the Government 1 
insensible to the people’s efforts to develop the native industry, 


es: 








as a corollary to the boycott of “low grade goods.’” Thus m 


response to the Hunan tea merchants’ petition for two years’ 
exemption from the likin tax on the tea trade which, it is 
pointed out, has suffered grievously from the military depreda- 
tions of the last few years in that unhappy province, one year’s 
exemption has been granted to tea to be exported to foreign 
countries. 

In addition a special rebate is allowed on the famous 
claisonne ware manufactured in Peking, on the analogy of 
machine-made foreign goods. 


Lumber in Fukien Province 


Some information on the lumber trade at Foochow, in Fukien 
Province, China, is given by the Commissioner of Customs in his 
report on the trade of the port during 1918. He says that export 
of timber continues on the increase, and 1918 saw two new 
sawmills added to the number in existence. The value of timber 
exported abroad amounted to Haikwan Tis. 1,154,185. It has 
been stated on only too reliable evidence that the Foochow heavy 
lumber trade is finished. A definite limit has been laid down, 
namely, five years. Even now the cost of transporting lumber to 
Foochow is bringing profits Gown to a vanishing point, to such 
a degree that it will soon be more economical to import from 
abroad than to employ the local article. Reafforestation 1s, no 
more than a name. The older trees have practically all dis- 
appeared or are too far away from the waterways to admit of 
their being of any real commercial value. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that these remarks do not refer to the pole trade, which 
has every indication of having proper attention paid to it. Fifty 
years of careful reafforestation would bring Foochow again to 
the front, but unless the Government undertakes it, certainly 
fhere is no private enterprise which would do so, since there is 
no hope of any immediate return, although the returns when 
they do come would amply repay the outlay of time and money 
There was an excellent market for softwood poles and planks 
at Shanghai and Yangtze ports, owing to the shortage of foreign 
timber. In consequence, the clearances of junks for these places 
show a decided increase over the previous year’s figures. An 
element of competition has been introduced into this timber 
trade passing the Native Customs by the establishment of a branch 
of the China Import and Export Lumber Company. This firm 
has built a sawmill at Pagoda Anchorage and is already hand. 
ling a large percentage of the export trade in softwood planks 
and poles shipped by junk. After consulting a well-illustrated 
report made by one of the representatives of this firm it is possi- 
ble to answer a question that is often put concerning the timber 
districts, namely, does conservation exist at all or are the forests 
being gradually devastated? It appears that there is no danger 
of there being a deficiency at present in Foochow poles. Large 
areas of land adjacent to the rivers are devoted to the culture 
of these fir trees, which are planted only 4 or 6-ft. apart. But 
with regard to large pine and other valuable wood it is a differ- 
ent story. As years pass, they are to be found farther and far- 
ther from the river banks, and no provision has been made for 
reafforestation. | 
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hinese in Dutch East Indies. Want 


Better Treatment 





Time and again the Chinese in the Dutch East Indies have 
agitated for ketter treatment ; now they have once more come for- 
ward with their grievances and asked the Chinese Government to 
assist them to secure better treatment from the Dutch authorities. 

Their first grievance is on the vexatious question of nationality. 
In the exchange of notes between China and the Netherlands after 
the signature of the Sino-Dutch consular convention of May 8, 
1911, it is provided that whereas Dutch-born Chinese have always 
heen considered as Dutch subjects wherever they went, thenceforth 
the application of the jus soli, or law of domicile, would be 
restricted to the event of such Dutch-born Chinese remaining under 
Dutch jurisdiction. On returning to China in the case of Chinese- 
born, or entering China in the case of Dutch-born, Chinese, the 
jus sanguinis or Chinese nationality of such persons would 
ipso facto revive. If, however, they chose to reside in other coun- 
tries, they were at liberty to elect their own allegiance. Now the 
petitioners claim that the above provision in respect of ‘remaining 
under Dutch jurisdiction” should be amended so that, like the 
Chinese born within British territory, they could also choose when 
they reached the age of majority, whether to remain as Dutch 
subjects or continue as Chinese citizens. 

Secondly, it is contended that the Dutch authorities are not 
according proper protection to the Chinese residents which now 
number over 700,000. The Sino-Dutch convention of 1911 provides 
that as the Chinese consular officers stationed in the Dutch East 
Indies are commercial agents, they will protect the commerce of 
their own nationals. This article, it is said, is being construed by 
the territorial authorities in a very narrow spirit, so that the 
desired protection is confined only to purely commercial pursuits 
whereas all other Chinese, such as farmers and laborers, of the 
latter there are alone eight hundred, are discriminated against and 
unprotected. : 

Thirdly, many elementary rights such as equality before the 
law, etc., are denied the Chinese residents. If any Chinese wishes 
to be treated favorably, he can take out papers of ‘‘assimilation” 
before the Dutch authorities. The effect of such papers is to make 
the person in question a quasi-Dutch subject for the purposes of 
legal protection, etc. But very few Chinese are willing to be so 
denationalized, although the temptation at times is well-nigh 
irresistible, and hence the discrimation. 

- Fourthly and lastly, it is claimed by the petitioners, the 
Chinese in the Dutch East Indies are not treated fairly. For 
example, Dutch subjects in China enjoy the rights and privileges 
accorded to the subjects of the most-favored-nation ; but there 1s 
no reciprocal favorite treatment for Chinese in the Dutch East 
Indies and, in fact, the Chinese are rapidly becoming the least 
favored nationals. 

The petitioners, therefore, suggest the speediest revision of 
existing agreements, etc. | 








New Steamer Launched at Shanghai 


The second British standard ship built by the Shanghai Dock and 
Engineering Company at their Protung Yards, Shanghai, was launched 
on February 7, being christened by Lady Fraser. : | 

She steamer measures 351-ft. 6-in. between p liculars, by 46-it. 
6-in, moulded breadth and 25-ft. 6-in. moulded depth to rt ‘deck. 

igned to carry a large general cargo on moderate draft, the vessel 
embodies all the latest improvements in stecl steamship constraction based 
on the experience of practically all the shipbuilders and engineers im 
Great Britain. rep 

Since the conclusion of the war some rearrangement cf essential 
features was desirable, and the vessel will be fitted with steel lower masts 
and telescopic top masts to suit the Manchester Canal requirements instead 
of the war tyye of folding masts so necessary for evading the submarine 

ervers. 


while the 
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steam winches on the upper deck, one steam winch with extended ends 
on bridge deck, and one steam winch on the poop. Two derricks are’ fitted 
at each hatch on the main deck, each capable of lifting five «ons, and two 
steel derrick pests on the bridge are fitted with derricks to lift three tons 
There are also two derricks un the poop aft. Powerful steam steering 
gear is fitted at the after end of engine room and hand steering pear aie 
A heuvy steam: windlass is fitted on the forecastle 
"The vessel is lighted throughout. with electric light, and steam heating 
in all cabins, and a powerful Marconi wireless equipment will keep ties 
on Feard in touch with the outer world. 

The propelling machinery consists of one set of triple-expansion 
surface condensing engines, having cylinders 25-in., 41-in. and 68-i; 
diameter by 45-in. stroke, and fitted with Edward’s air pump, usual bilge 
pumps and feed pumps, all ruund type steam reversing engine and steam 
turning engine. Steam is generated in three large cylmdrical multitubular 
boilers fitted with Howden’s forced draft and designed for a workin 
pressure of 180 pounds per square inch, all constructed . the Dock 
Co. s own workshops, 

‘The auxiliaries include independent centrifugal circulating pump 
Weir’s type sicam feed pumps, feed heater and feed filter, steam ballast 
pumps, steam sanitary pumps, evaporator capable of supplying 25 tong 
of fresh water per day. contraflow winch condenser and ther fittings 
incid2ntal to a vessel of this class. eae 

‘The vessel has been built to Lieyd’s highest class under the survey of 
Mr. Fletcher, their local surveyor, and the Government surveyors, Mr 
Rendall and Mr, Williams. | “ogy 


Japan Makes Loan to China 


On February 18, after much vain negotiation with the 
Banking Group in Peking for financial assistance, the Peking 
Government was obliged by the Japanese bankers with a loan 
of some Y.9,000,000. The price to the Chinese Government was 
96, and the loan was issued against six months treasury bills 
The security is the salt revenue from which the loan is to he © 
repaid in monthly instalments, but the proviso appears in the | 
agreement that the loan is to be repaid from the Consortium 
emergency loan if the latter materializes. Reuter’s correspon — 
dent at Peking telegraphed on February 19, the day after the | 
loan was signed, that the British, American and French bankers — 
had not received authority to proceed with the consortium loan. | 
He also expresses regret that the Japanese did not consider — 

ecessary safeguards regarding expenditure, disbandment oi 
soldiery and peace measures with the South, as were being | 
insisted upon by the other bankers. The loan has caused further | 
dissatisfaction throughout the country, but Peking pleads that 
it had to have the money to meet the Chinese New Year 
settlement. 











Siberian Trade Impetus 


D. T. Magula of the American Committee of Siberian Agricultaral | 
Co-operative Unions states that 1920 will be a banner year for America 
Siberian business. He reports improvements in the harbor of Vladivostok, | 
together with increased shipping and transportation facilities for Ame 
can goods. | 
_ The Russian Volunteer. Fleet, which recently opened offices in 5# 
Francisco, has announced that it has four 10,000-ton ships ready [0 
Pacific business. The chief value of. this fleet’s part in business relation 
between the two countries will be that it will eliminate the necessity i 
shipping goods to Japan, and then transhipping them to Vladivostok, 
other Siberian ports. At present, the cost of shipping from Japa © 
Viadivostok is very nearly equal to that of shipping from America © 
Japan. This is one of the methods adopted by Japan to protect bt 
interest in Siberia. . | 

Siberian business men arc glad to learn that the United States hat 
decided to maintain her Railroad Commission in Siberia. The work @ 
Col. Stevens and his associates in protecting and developing the 1™™) 
Siberian Railroad is greatly appreciated, 

_ Mr. Berseneff, who was official commercial reprozentative of the Oms 
Government, has returned to Siberia, enthusiastic regarding the p* 
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Commercial News 


RAILWAYS 


The Changchew-Amoy Railway.—The railway 
from Amoy to Changchow which is only fifty 
i in length will be extended for a distance of 
hirty to forty % beyond Changchow. The 
rejected extension is under survey, and it is 
aleuluted that after the new section is completed, 
the reilway will be able to make a profit of 
g300,00C a year. 


The Kiangsi-Kuangtung Railway.—Japan has 
long been working hard to obtain the concession 
for the construction of the railway line between 
Nanchang and Chiaochow, says the ‘‘ Peking 
Daily News.’ The gentry of Kiangsi and 
Kuangtung provinces some time ago decided to 


onstract the line themselves withcut resorting 


to foreien loans; but their scheme was frustrated 
by the civil war. The Kuangtung authorities 
have addressed a telegram to the Tuchun of 
Kiangsi stating that should they procrastinate, 
Japan will certainly step in, and that steps should 
be taken at once to construct the line. It has 
been agreed by the two provinces that a Company 
should be organized, and the local authorities 
should do their best to urge the merchants to 
subscribe shares, 


Changsha-Changteh Project.—Peking  news- 
napers report that the Chinese authorities are 
cnternvlating the construction of a Jine between 
Changsha and Changteh in Hunan Province. 
Attention must be called te the fact that this 
line iv already pledged under the contract held 
by Messrs. Pauling & Co., of London, for the 
building of a line from Shasi, on the Yangtze 
River, to Shingyifu in Kweichow Province. 


Krupp Works Show Less.—fYor the first time 
since the foundation of the Krupp arms industry 
at Essen the balance sheet of the concern this 
year shows a loss. The deficit amounts to 
6,000,000 marks ($7,200,000), but it is covered 
by a balance brought forward and a_ special 
reserve of 40,000,000 marks ($4,000,000). 

The Krupp works are at present constructing 
locomotives, freight trucks, agricultural machin- 


| ery ad moving picture apparatus instead of guns. 





Japan and the Chinese Eastern Raiiway.— 


| Concerning the state of affairs in the Chinese 


Eastern Railway, Mr.- Hsu Nai-lin, Civil Governor 


| of Kirin, reported to the Peking Government as 


| follows :-—« According to the report of an agent 
the Japanese are endeavoring to assist Semenoff 


in his activities in the eastern part of Irkutsk, 


} and in return they are to obtain the mining and 


4 forestry rights of that region. 


Semenoff has 
sent a delegate to Japan in this connection. It 


E also reported that the Japanese coaxed the 


ussians to increase their troops along the Chinese 


| Eastern Railway and to base such action on the 
_ &teund that the Chinese troops along this railway 


| e neglecting their duty. 
| ’Xious to grasp the right of protecting the Chin- 


. Yery fact that the Japanese are said to bes 
7 ing the Bolsheviks to create trouble round alisut 





That the Japanese are 


*¢ Eastern Railway is a general belief. The 





this vicinity is conceivably a means of attaining 
this end. ete,” 


Projected Kaigan and Kiakta Railway.— 
According to the “‘ Shun Tien Shih Pao,’ Ge: 
Hsu Shu-cheng, who was appointed ite Superin- 
tendent of the proposed Kalgan-Kiakta Line, 
being anxious to see it built at once had an 
interview with Mr. Tseng Yu-chien, Minister of 
Communications, and discussed the matter with 
him. It is understood that the road will be 
built with the surplus of the Peking-Hankow and 
the Peking-Suiyuan railways. A survey will be 
made in May this year. | 


Extension of Yueh.Han Railway.—The Minis- 
try of Communications of the Canton Military 
Government has again ordered the President and 
Vice-President of the Yueh-Han Kailway Company 
to complete the line from Shiuchow to Pingshek. 
Some time ago the Yueh-Han Railway Company 
sent an engineering squad to investigate conditions 
along the line, and it has submitted a report that 
the cost for construction of the line would ap- 
proximately be one million dollars. The President 
and Vice-President, seeing that the Railway 
Company’s coffers are depleted, and that it is 
financially impossibie for the Railway Company 
to undertake the extension at present, have 
requested the Ministry of Communications to 
supply money for constructing the line. 





American Locomotives for Belgium.—Coniracis 
for the building of seventy-five railroad locomo- 
tives for the Belgian government have been 
signed by the American Locomotive Company. 
They are eof a new design and construction will 
be delayed for weeks while plans are being 
prepared, 

The South Western Provinces’ Railway Scheme. 
—The Canton Military Government has issued 
another instruction to the ‘Tuchuns and Shenchangs 
of Yunnan, Kueichow, Szechuan, Shensi, Kuang- 
tung, Kuangsi, Hunan and Fukien, pointing out 
the importance of the immediate construction of 
railways in their provinces in order to secure 
prosperity and facility of communications in the 
country. They are informed of the establishment 
of the Office of the Director-General of Railway 
Construction and urged to co-operate, etc. As 
it has been discovered that the main object of 
the scheme was to secure foreign loans and to 
strengthen the positions of the southern Jeaders, 
the President has decided to lodge a protest with 
the South, and notify the Foreign Powers of his 





decision not to bear any responsibility for any 


loans concluded. without the approval of the 
Central Government. A mandate will also be 
promulgated informing the public of the sinister 
motives of this railway scheme. 

The unified contro! of the railroads of South- 
west China was planned long ago. It is reported 
that the following appointments were made at 
a recent meeting of the Directors of the Southern 
Military Government :-— 

Associate Directors for Szechuan—Hsun Ke-wu 
and Yang Shu-tsan, for Kwangtung—Moh Yung- 
sin and Chang Ching-fan, for Kwangsi—Tang 
Hou-ming and Li Chin-chen, for Hunan—Tang 


t- Yen-kai, for Yunan—Tang Chi-yao, for Kweichow 


Liu Shen-si, for Shens—Yu Yeu-jen and Chang 
Fan, ior Fukien—Lin. Bac-yi - Cheng Chun- 


ming. 


New 
A plan has for a ae ee eae 
sideration to establish a railway company 
Korea under the name of the Hokusen Kogyo 
Tetsudo, The promoters, i | >a 
on December 22 last an applicati vith t 
Government-General for sioriaiheiici to do so. In 
addition to the construction of a railway through 
the northern purt of Korea the projected com- 
pany, when in working order, will undertake the 
investment of capital in afforestation, mining, and 
electrical and other ventures. The capital of the 
company is ten million yen, te be divided mto 
ee One million yen will be called in 











as working fund immediately after the required : 


official permission is obtained. 


The Siberian Retheinws ake Li Chiao-ao, Chin- 
ese High Commissioner at Vladivostek, reports 


to the Government that the delegations of the 


Allied Powers at Viadivostok have formed a 


special committee to contro] the eastern part of 


the Siberian railway, with the intention of pre- 
venting the military factions from interfering with 
communication facilities. The operation field of 
this committee will extend to the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Mr. Li asks what attitude he is to 
adopt towards this matter. The Government has 
referred this question to the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and Communications for further discuasion. 





TRAMWAYS 


Peking Tramway.—The plan of constructing 
a tramway in Peking, which has remained in 
abeyance since the outbreak of the European 
War, is again under the consideration of the 
Peking Municipal authorities. The right to 
construct this line is held by the Banque Indas- 
trielle de Chine. 


ROADS 
Roads in eee Province._-The Managing 


Director of the Canton- Sanntiai Railway Company 





has recently proposed to construct a motor road 
from Fatshan to Kuanshan. The proposed road 
is 15 miles long and will have three stations to 
be located at Lansek, Shuitang and Kuanshan. 
it is estimated to cost more than $400,000. 





Road Construction Company.—Some of the 
leading busifMess men in Japan have formed a 
company with a capital of several million :yen 
for the purpose of undertaking road construction 
contracts. | 


= 








SHIPBUILDIN G 


A: Reinforced Concrete Meter Veseel.—The motor 
vessel Cochin-Chine—the first reinforced ship of 
considerable size to-be constructed im the East— 
recently arrived at Singapore from Saigon with a 
cargo of 1,000 tons of rice. The vessel is said to — 
be a eS ee : 
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constructed at Saigon, The Cochin-Chine 1s 270 


feet long and 38 feet broad and is constructed on a 
specially designed cellular system combining very 
_ strong resistance with lightness. She has two 500 
horse power Diesel motor engines, which were pro- 
cured in America from Mackintosh & Seymour, who 
are well-known makers of this type of engine in 
America. The maiden trip down to Singapore 
from Saigon was made in heavy weather but the 
vessel behaved admirably, and Capt. Jourdan ex- 
presses great satisfaction with her sea-going quali- 
ties, She is capable of carrying altogether 2,000 
tons of cargo, and is intended to trade between 
Singapore, Saigon and Haiphong. 





Japan to Build 24 Warships.—The Japanese 
Government has decided to build two battle cruisers 
and twenty-two other warships beginning the next 
fiscal year and will submit estimates for these ships 
to the next session of the Diet for approval, accord- 
ing to the vernacular press of Tokio. 

The 40,000-ton battle cruisers would cost a 
total of $60,000,000, three light cruisers of 5,000 
tons at a combined cost of $13,500,000, six des- 
troyers of 800 tons at $4,800,000, twelve submarines 
pf 1,000 tons each to cost a total of $15,000,000 
and three river gunboats at $1,125,000, the com- 
bined cost of all the boats being $94,425,000. The 
expenditure would be spread over three years. 

The building of the battle cruisers would com- 
plete the “eight and eight” squadron which has 
been decided upon by Japan as necessary for the 
defence of the country. 








INDUSTRIAL 


Kiaochow Bay Salt Areas.—According to the 
latest investigation of the Civil: Administration of 
Tsingtao, the total area of the salt-fields along the 
shore of Kiaochow Bay amounts to 2,630 cho (one 
cho being equivalent to 2.45 acres). A vast area 
comprising 6,765 cho convertible into salt-fields, is 
still left in its undeveloped state. The amount of 
salt-manufactured in 1918 was 300 million catties, 
which was increased to 450 million catties during 
last year, The output this year is expected to ex- 
ceed 600 million catties. 


Cloth Making in China.—Two American business 
men who have returned from Kaoyang have report- 
ed that this small city produces $21,000,000 worth 
of cloth annually, woven on looms in the homes of 
the country people and taken to the city to be sold 
and dyed. 








AVIATION 


China Building Planes.—The work of building 
three aeropianes, which had been ordered by the 
Chinese Naval Ministry, has been rompleted by 
the Foochow Dockyard. These planes are of the 
biplane type and each has a seating capacity for 
two persons. They are now being tested and 
have given highly satisfactory resnits. The 
building of these machines was carried out under 
the supervision of a number of foreign-trained 
Chinese engineers and the different parts of the 
planes were mostly hand made. A bigger one 
desixned to accommodate from 16 to 25 passen- 
gers is being planned. - 





Tokyo_Peking Flight Project—Mr. WNagaya, 
Director of the Japan Aeronautic Association, 
made a trip to Antung to study landing places 
eonnected with the intended flight between 
Tokvo and Peking. He states that the aerial 
trip will be made some time in April or May, 
- by using a 250 h.p. machine in the possession of 
the Association. Either Mr. Yamagata or Mr. 
Sato will operate the machine. | 
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Hongkeng a World Junction.—Commodore 
Beaumont, President of the Commission which 
is arranging for the American Aerial Derby 
aroun the world, remarked at a meeting at 
Hongkong that the Colony of Hongkong held 
the distinction of being on the new cfficial wall] 
map of the world’s airways prepared by the 
Aeronautic Maps Association of New York, 
which was prepared specially to show possible 
airways and air-routes in relation to world traffic 
and commerce where aircraft could solve difficult 
problems of transportation. The Chairman of 
the Chamber of Commerce moved that “‘ in 
opinion of this meeting an Aviation Club should 
be formed im Hongkong having as its object the 
encouragement and expansion of commercial 
aviation in general and its application to this 
port in particular.’? The resolution was carried 
unanimously. 


Chinese Aerial Regulations.—-Six regulations 
have been drawn up at Peking for the purpose of 
enlarging Whina’s aerial forces. The principal 
points are (1) to train a larger force for service ; 
(2) to fix aerial stations throughout the country ; 
(3) to form an aerial league ; (4) to encourage aerial 
enterprises among the people; (5) to subscribe @ 
fund for the families of those killed in aerial 
servire and (6) to establish a bureau to translate 
foreign books on aeria] affairs. 








HARBORS 


Japanese Money for Haliutao!—It is reported 
that the old scheme to construct an efficient port 
at Hulutao is being revived as a rival to the pro- 
posed ice-free port at Tachingho. Mr. Chow Chou- 
hsian;,, former Civil Governor of Hunan, is men- 
tioned as Director of Construction, and it is said 
that a loan is being arranged with Japanese in- 
terests. 





Naval Base Near Lungkow.—According to the 
“Kunz Yen Pao,’ Admiral Sah, Minister of the 
Chinece Navy, has decided to construct a naval 
port in the vicinity of Lungkow with necessary 
fortifications. When the plans, which are now 
being discussed among high officers, are fully 
drawa up, the matter will be placed before a 
cabinet meeting for approval. 


———— — 


ELECTRICAL ENTERPRISES 
Yangtze Water Power.—According ‘) a report 


from Szechuan, a series of experiments was 
carricd out under the direction of a British 
engineer at a place below Chungking known among 
the Chinese as Sanhsia. It was discovered that 
the velocity of water there is sufficiently powerful 
to generate 3,282,400 h.p., far stronger than the 
force of the Niagara Falls. A plan to establish 
a large electric power-house at a place near Tsing- 
shihhsia in Wuzhan Hsien, in order to supply 
motive power to regions along the Yangtze Valley, 
is contemplated by British and American capitalists 
and Mr, Liang Shih-i, It is ssid that the amount 
of capital required for the enterprise will run up 
to £4,250,000, which will provide fer the con- 
struction of eight locks at Wushan, Kueinchow, 
Anping, Yunyung, Siaokiang, Chunchow, and 
Tsingchow and all other necessary expenses in- 
cluding the ccst of machinery and installation. 
In last issue the Fan Eastern Revizw dealt 
with this subject. 











Shanghai Electricity Cheaper—The Shanghai 
Electricity Department announced iecently that a 





seven per cent, reduction is to be made in the 
prices charged for electric light, heat and power. 
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Y.75,600,000 for Hydro-Electric Plant, 
group of leading business men in Nagoya and 
Tokyo, Japan, ave filing with the authorities ap- 
plication for permission to utilize the water of 
the Tenryu river running through Nagano and 
Shizuoka Prefectures, with ‘. view to establishing 
a hydro-electric company ia Nagoya under the 
name of ‘the Tenryugawa sairycku Denki Kabp. 
shiki Kaisha. The capital is fixed at Y.75,000,000. 
It is said that they will put up several powe 
staticn- near Ashimojo, Ina-gun, Nagano Pretec. 
ture, and other places alwmg the river. It is 
expected that part of the company’s current will 
be transmitted to Tokyo ata pressure of 100,00 
volts. 


British Protest Against Mitsui Wireless, 
Peking despatch to the “‘ Asahi” states that the 
Marconi Company has caused *he British Minister 
to enter a formal protest with the Chinese Navy 
Department against a wireless contract entered 
into between the Mitsui Company and the Chinese 
Government last year. 


Wireless for Kobe.—The Hyogo Prefectural 
authorities invited the principal Kobe shipping 
agencies to contribute towards the fund for 
providing a wireless telegraph apparatus at the 
Marine Observatory now under construction at 
Ujinoyama, Kobe. It is now reported by the 
‘‘ Kobe Shimbun ” that Y.100,000 out of Y.150,00 
has already been promised by the N.Y.K., T.KLK. 
and O.8.K. combined while for the remainder the 
Governor asked for private contributions. 


New Lighting System for Woosung.—The 
Woosung Electric Lighting Co. has taken a long 
time in its formation, owing to the necessity of 
obtaining a charter from the Ministry .f Agricul. 
ture and Commerce, Peking, and partly to the 
dificulties in securing a suitable site for the 
power station, -But no time seems o have been — 
waste1 after the initial stage, as the power station — 
and a substantial building to be used ae offices, | 
on a plot of ground north of the Railway Bridge 
in the West Market in Woosung, are almost com- 
pletely built. If all goes well, the company 
expects to give the Woosung public electric light 
by the end of February. At present, the plant 
provided is of the alternate-current type, and it 
capacity will light over 2,000. lamps. 


Kobe .to Inerease Electric Current.—The Kol 
Municipality intends to increase its present thre 
dynaao installation which is supposed to produce 
12,00‘, kilowatts to one of four stands so as 
obtai: 24,500 kilowatts for tram-car traction and 
lighting, The proposed new dynamo will probably 
be set up at Minatogawa. The Municipality ca 
culates the following figures for the extension 
works : The second tramway constructor, 
Y.9,099,520;- the extension in dynamos, 
Y¥.4,048,000; electric supply _— (additional), 
Y¥.2,.401,571; the road extension for tramwsy, 
Y.14,€87,233. Total Y.30,436,424. The above sul 
is to he defrayed by loans over a period extending 
from this fiscal year to 1923. 


Largest Steam Turbines in Far East.—Two 
25,000 kilowatt steam-driven turbine units hat 
been ordered from the Westinghouse Electric av 
Manufacturing Company, Hast Pittsburg, fo 
shipment to Japan. When installed they wi 
complete the largest steam-driven electrical ™ 
stallation in the Far East, now being erected at 
Osaka, Japan, for the Osaka Electric Light Com 
pany. This company furnishes light and power 
to street railways, steel plants, shipyards, 


-coppér refining plants, paper mills, «lec 


chemical insfallations, etc. These two new units 
will bring the capacity of this plant up to 100,00) 
horsepower. | 
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SHANGHAI, CHINA 


4 Branch Offices 
Canton—Changsha—Chefoo— Foochow — Hankow 
Harbin — Hongkong — Kalgan—Mukden— Peking 
Tientsin—Tsinan—Urga—V ladivostok— Y unnanfu 

New York Office: 80 Wall Street 





Telepleeiss Ceiteal 778 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS — 


Machinery and Supplies 


= Geese 





Building Engineering 





Textile Manufacturing Engineering 
Cotton Spinning Machinery. 
Looms and Weaving Machinery. 
Knitting Machinery. 


Contractors for reinforced concrete structures. 
Designers and suppliers for reinforcement for 
concrete structures. 


2 ee ESS ha — - - 


Power Engineering 


Complete central stations for lighting and power; 
power plants for mills, factories, and shops, pump- 
ing plants, and compressor plants. 
Turbe generators 
Engine-driven generator sets 
Condensing plants and pumps 
Steam fuel economizers and forced draft fans 2 
Steam engines, boilers and parts 
Stokers, feed-water heaters and purifiers 
Air washers and spray cooling systems 
Hydraulic turbines and water wheels 
Evaporators, oil extractors and purifiers 
‘Valves, gipe and fittings 


Electrical Supplies Mechanical Supplies 








Motors, generators, transformers and control- 
ling apparatus 

Storage batteries and dry cells 

Bare and insulated wire and cable 

Telephones, switchboards, bells and accessories 

Meters, instruments, line hardware and tools 

X-Ray and medical equipment 

Lamps, fans, wiring devices, fixtures and 
glassware 

Domestic appliances for heating, cocking, ete. 

Electric commercial and pleasure vehicles 


Machine shop equipment | 
Mechanical transmission equipment 
Pumps, meters, instruments and gauges 


Stationary and marine oil engines 


Pipe and pipe fittings 

Belting, packing and asbestos mechanical goods 

Flour, rice and ei] mill machinery 

Compressors and drilling equipments; blasting 
materials 

Surveying, drafting and assaying instruménts 
and supplies | 





Railway Supplies 
Locomotives 
Freight and Passenger Cars 
Bridges and Turntables 
Rails, Couplers, Crossings and Switches 
Railway Specialties and Stores 


Scales, vaults, tractors, trucks and road-making 
| materials 


Building Supplies 


Roofing, glass and hardware 
Sherwin-Williams paints and varnishes | 
Red and white bea: 

Concrete reinforcing bars and triangle mesh 
Plumbing, heating and wiring devices 
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American Wireless Scheme.—A Radio Corpora- 
tion of America has been formed to operate com- 
mercial wireless between America, Britain, France, 
gandinavia, China and Japan, The capital is 
§0,000,000. The rates will be a third less than 
the cables. It is understood that the corporation 
<i] be controlied by the General Electric Com- 
pany which has absorbed the Anglo-American and 
Marconi’s interests. Operations will be begun as 
son as the Government returns the wireless 
tations operated during the war. 


Phone to Connect Shanghai and Hangchow.— 
4 long distance telephone between Shanghai and 
Hangchow for military use will be installed by 
oder of General Lu Yung-hsiang, Tuchun of 
Chekiang. ‘The line will connect the Office of the 
Defense Commissioner at Shanghai, the Military 
Commissioner’s yamén at Kashing, the head- 
quarters of the Commander-in-chief at Sunkiang 
and the Office of the Military Governor at Hang- 
chow. It is estimated that the cost of the appara- 
tus and installment will bes$8,000. The telegraph 
ples along the Shanghai-Hangchow Railway will 
be made use of, 


MINING 
Sino-Foreign Mining Enterprises—The Peking 


Covenmment has sent imstructions to the local 
authorities of Hunan and Hupsh Provinces - to 
inform the mine owners that it is absolutely 
necessary for them to obtain official sanction 
before they enter into any agreement with 
foreigners for the working of mines. At the 
ame time the various legations at Peking were 
informed through the Waichiaopu to the effect 
that any agreement concluded with Chinese 
without the previous knowledge of the central 
government will be invalid, 


Mining in South-West Yuannan.—A report from 

Rangoon states that a party of 23 engineers, 
dril-runners, diamond setters and gas engine 
experts from America, representing the New 
York Orient Mines Company, and exploration 
and mining engineers, representing Messrs. E. J. 
Longyear & Co., arrived there en route for 
south-western Yunnan, vid Bahmo, where they 
are fo spend about two years prospecting, and 
developing existing mining properties. The party 
is in charge of Mr. Clifford Harris, and exper? 
mining engineer, and Mr. C. H. Smith, who is 
tne chemist and analyist of the party. Dr. Oscar 
C. West is the medical man, while Mrs. West 
wil act as nurse. Mr. Louis Peterssen is the 
foreman of the drill-ranners and diamond setters 
who include Norwegians ana Swedes as well as 
Americans. Mr. John Wellington Finch is the 
Manager of the Orient Mines, Limited, and the 
organizer of the party. 

The Seoul Mining Contpin. —During the 
month of January 12,500 tons of ore were sent 
to the T ulmichung mill from the Tulmichung and 
Tong Ahm mines, resulting in a gross production 
of Y.158,909.26. The Suan mill continues shut 
down during the severe winter weather, owing 
‘0 the prohibitive cost of fuel for heating the 
mill. Mining operations in the Suan mine are 
proceeding, and the ore is being stored at the 
mll for treatment in the Spring. 








CONSTRUCTION 


Extension of the Tehchow Arsenal .—Arrange- 


s Ments having been made with the Central Govern- 


p «ent, the Tehchow Arsenal will be supplied with a 
“um of $1,200,000 to purchase two sets of 
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machinery for the manufacture res — and am. - 
munition. When the new machimery i 

the Arsenal’s manufacturing power will be doubled, 
says a Tientsin paper. 





Wuchang Waterworks.—Just before the war a 
scheme for establishing a waterworks in Wuchang 
was launched, but owing to the failure of funds, 
it had to be abandoned. Lately, however, this 
scheme has becn revived, says the ‘‘ North-. 
China Daily News ” Correspondent, and it looked 
for a while as though we here were goinz to 
be as up-to-date as cur fellows in Hankow. It 
appears however, that the project has again been 
held up owing to- the refusal of the Board of 
Industry te grant a permit to proceed with the 
work. I helieve that efforts are being made to 
get over this difficulty and perhaps even yet the 
time may come when the water tap will usurp 
the place of the water coolie and another bit of 
eld China will have deappeered from our midst. 


New Bund at Canton.—The vernacular papers 
report that the Canton Municipality is making 
plans to open up and construct a bund along 
the Honam river front. Surveyors have been 
sent out to survey tie reute for the proposed 
bund, ard to find ont the exact s1ea of ail 
public lands in that section. 





FINANCIAL 


A $6,000,000 Loan in Kirin.—Information has 
been received in Peking to the effect that on 
account of the financial stringency now prevailing 
in the province, the Kirin Civil Governor 1s con- 
templating a loan of $6,900,000 from the local 
branch of the Yokohams Specie Bank, on the 
security of certain unmovable properties and the 
Yune Hang Local Bank. But the Japanese anu- 
thorities only consent to extending a Ioan of 
$3 0Cu.000, which connter-proposal does not meet 
with the approval of the Civil Governor who is 
endeavoring to get things throuch with the aid 
nf tha financial authorities in the “Capital. 





The Bank of East Asia, Ltd. —We learn from 
authoritative sources that the Bank of East Asia, 
Ltd., is organizing a branch office at Shanghai to 
commence business early in March this year. They 
have already acquired the ground floor of No. 
30 The Bund, a large and substantial structure 
between Kiukiang and Nanking Road to accom- 
modate that branch, which will be under the charge - 
of Mr. Li Tse-fong now assistant Manager of the 
parent Bank of Hongkong. Besides being a Uni- 
versity graduate and a man of liberal education, 
Mr, J. is also an experienced and successful busi- 
ness man and was for several years managing 
partner of the well-known Wo Fat Sing firm 
which operates the Lai Hing 8.8. Co., Ltd., The 
Hun, Hing 8.8. Co., Ltd., and The wuen ‘Hing 
8.8. Co., Ltd. The Bank was incorporated in 
Hongkong under the ,Companies’ Ordinances, 
having a fully paid-up Capital of two million 
dollars all of which was subscribed by the Chin- 
ese. The Bank was opened for business in Jan- 
uary last year and the result of the first year’s 
working was very satisfactory having a net pro- 
fit of more than three hundred and seventy thou- 
‘sand dollars, It has now a deposit of more than 
four million dollars and a resevre fund of two 
hundred thousand. The Bank has recently bought 
in Hongkong a valuable leasehold property in the 





financial section of the City known as No. 10 and — 


10, Des Voux Road as premises for its Head 
Office.. Besides its branch in Saigon which was 
opened a few months ago, and its branch in 


Shanghai which will be opened shortly, there are | 


two other branches in the course of : 


for Canton and for — 





Sine-American Bank.—The Commercial 
Industrial Bank was opened at Paing 2 on Febru- 
ary 6. Mr. J. A. Thomas, First Vice-President 








and Hsu En-yuan, Second Vice-President, gave : # : 


reception, the guests including many notable 
Chinese and erie a 





after 
the group “banks _ 
$80,636,503 an mereace 


Chinese Government amounted to $75,213,448, 
including the contribution of $6,205,756 receive 
from the Maritime Customs. Of this amount, 
however, some 26 millions represent sums either 








retained locally or appropriated by = 


authorities or ss commanders. 


Tea Industrial Baak._Mr. Chin Pe oe | 


weaithy tea merchant of Anhui Province, Chin, 
has applied to the Ministry cf Finance, 





organize a Tea Industrial Bank in 





Peking and Anking with « capital :f 1 Snail 
He has just returned from a tour in Japan, Ceylon 
and India for the study of the tea industry there. 








- | MISCELLANEOUS 





University fer 


the, ——. provinces are _seported to be 


University for the Tinie Resin Piedema At 








a rece} 
in Manchuria, eo 
the annual expenditure of the institution, 





addition to which $2,000,000 will ated ee 





the initial outlay in connectio "with the estab- 


lishment of the University. oe 
Forests for Chink ts we order to encourage the 

cbservance of Arbor Day, and increase its 

ficance throughout China, says the “ North-China 








Dail; Nows,’’ the College of Agriculture and ~~ 
Jniversity of Nanking has started —_ 
@ campaign among the lower government and mis- Ai 
sion schools for the development of school nurser- __ 
ies, ee ee ee 


Forestry of the Uni 





size, containing six and 10 tree species respecti 
ly, and capable of producing from 16,000 to 32,000 
young trees. Seeds are furnished at less than 





cost, at $1 and $2 plus postage for the two sized — 
nurseries. Each nursery contains one or more of * — 
the economic tree:, sae “— | 


tallow, etc. 
medans, ped Fu hahag 
Ninghsia, and Ma Chi, 
Kokonor, report that a fe 







is issuing most inflammatory pamphlet in ) Arabic 


which are calculated to 
uprising. 





cause a 





any has seme been taken : ery 
same should be returned. — 





Cale: Die 
brothe- cof the Chinese 


China’s ‘Salt Revenue—The net salt Tevenue, aac 


east of $0.070.983 over ted te 
All chligations secured on the salt revenue were 
fully met and the surplus funds released to the — 


ture and Commerce at Peking for - to mel 


“Meeting of the educational authorities 
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Bought for use by an American shipbuilding company under the following specifica- 


tions and never used. 


Plate and Shape Spacing Table with 
Multiple Punch suitable for punching 
medium steel plates up to 30” wide, angles 
up to 8’ x6", and beams and channels 6” 
to 15” tor both webb and flange punching 
on material 64° long. 

Spacing Table, hand operated. Frame 
of steel construction about 60’ long on each 
side of punch to allow unobstructed access 
for operating and setting. 


Cast-iron carrying rolls, designed to 
properly support the specified class of 
material, located every 5° for plates and 


every 10’ tor angles, I-beams and channels. 
Angles and channels for flange punching, 
punched in pairs, back to back ; I-beams 
punched singly. The rollers vertically 
adjustable in relation to the dies on the 
punch for punching the flanges, beams or 
channels 6° to 15’, as specified above. 
Adjustment obtained by means of screws 
and worms intercounected by a shaft oper- 
ated by spider or handwheel located near 
punch within easy reach of the operator. 


{oller frames supported on springs to 
per mit of carrying material through punch 
free and unobstructed from dies, Rack is 
of steel cut from the solid and made in 
sections. Spacing carriages hand operated 
hy means of handwheels and releases lever. 
Frame all steel and fitted with hardened 
steel roller bearings. 

The desired spacing is obtained auto- 
matically, and at the stopping point the 


SPECIFICATIONS 


carriage is effectively locked against for- 
ward or backward movement until released 
by operator. Spacing carriage clamp is of 
steel designed to grip plates and angles 
singly and in pairs for flange pune hing 

and I-beams singly for both w veb and lange 
punching, all without change of adjust- 
ment. Trailer table equip pei for guiding 
plates through the punch while punching. 


Length required for table and punch 
about 128’. 


Punch has capacity to punch simul- 
taneously two 1,),° diam. holes through 
one-inch medium steel. Machine heavily 
built of A frame double housing type 30" 
clear between housings. Operated by not 
less than 35 strokes per minute and 
especially designed to operate in connec- 
tion with the spacing table above describ- 
ed, and for punching the size and class of 
material specified. All gears are covered, 


Space occupied by punch, 3’ 6” x10’. 
Machine heavily built and amply strong. 
Operated by foot treadle which may be 
locked in position when desired to run 
machine continuously. 


Weight, Punch and Table complete, 
without electrical equipment, approxt- 
mately 55,000-Ibs. Is furnished with eight 
punching units with minimum adjustment 
center to center of not more than 2}”; 
two controller levers across face of 


machine for controlling any combination 


cast steel cut from the solid. 


to perfect 


down stroke. 


Have never been removed from their original packing:— 


of gags from the operating side ; one set 


of toggles for gauging clamps for guiding 
angles 


of I-beams, and channels for 


punching flanges. 


Housings or uprights of steel, gags, 
Shafts, open 
Searing of ample size and 
bronze bushed. All running parts scraped 
bearing and provided with 
grooves for proper distribution of lubri- 
camts. Clutch jaws, or wearing surfaces, 
on moving clutch and gear, of tempered 
steel which permits of easy removal 
when worn. Clutch disengages automati- 
cally at each stroke. Adjustable auto- 
matic stop at any desired point in the 
Strippers of suitable kind 
provided for punching specified kind of 
material, 


hearth steel. 


Foundation plans giving accurately 
the spacing anchor bolts, together with 


all necessary information as “will permit 


laying of foundation will be furnished 
prior to delivery. All necessary instruc- 
tions for erection and operation will be 
furnished with machine upon delivery. 


TESTED to punch simultaneously 
not less than 35 1,3” diam. pairs of 
holes in one-inch medium steel plate on 
consecutive strokes in one minute, with 
a clearance between punch and die #g’. 


Cost — $37,000. 


Thomas Multiple Punch and Spacing Table 


Thomas Multiple Punch and Spacing Table 
capable of handling plates 9° wide by 40° long. 


fam pressure, 1,600,000 pounds. This 
pressure is capable of shearing 32 = sq. 
inches of metal flat at each stroke of 
the punch. 

Distance clear between housings, 9' 2”, 
stroke 3°. 

Number of strokes per minute, 18. 

Diameter of Shaft. 12°. 

(;ear Ratio, 15 to 1. 

Weight Multiple Panch, 140,000-Ibs. 

Weight of Spacing Table, 40,000-1bs. 


MERCHANT 


' SPECIFICATIONS 


Double housing central ram type. 

Punches fitted with two separate sets 
of punching tools in order to permit the 
punching of lines of holes across the plate, 
which are not in line with each other. 


Punching tools : 

Machine fitted with 48 sets of separ- 
ately adjustable punching tools, adjustable 
down to 2}” and controlled by eight 
levers, 4 levers for each row of punching 
tools. Spindles may be of unequal lengths 
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in order to reduce the shearing effect and 
relieve the strain on the machine. For 
punching rows of holes across the plate 
where the thickness would exceed the 
capacity of the punch the holes may be 
punched by two strokes of the punch, 
leaving the pacing carriage stationary. 
The spacing table is automatic and requires 
no attention from the operator except the 
manipulation of hand levers for controlling 
gags for operating. All gears are cov ered. 
Cost, $13,500. 


SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


Harriman, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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